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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 
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Rehabilitation 

and 

Social  Work 


The  theme  of  this  84th  Annual 
Forum  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare,  “Expanding  Frontiers,” 
is  a  fitting  springboard  for  this  paper. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing 
the  original  title,  however,  from  “Re¬ 
habilitation  in  Social  Work”  to  “Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Social  Work.”  This 
modification  provides  a  clear  mandate 
to  compare  social  work  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  insofar  as  they  are  comparable, 
and  to  analyze  the  close  relation  that 
exists  between  them  to  the  extent  that 
their  common  purposes  suggest. 
Granted  that  one  is  a  profession  and 
the  other  more  in  the  nature  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  or  movement  involving  several 
professions,  it  is  still  true  that  at  points 
their  objectives  and  functions  are 
similar  if  not  identical. 

Mr.  Mayo  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children, 
in  New  York  City.  This  paper  was  presented 
at  the  eighty-fourth  annual  forum  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare  last 
May. 


LEONARD  W.  MAYO 

Rather  than  attempting  formal  defi¬ 
nitions,  I  shall  point  out  some  of  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  re¬ 
habilitation  and  social  work  with  the 
hope  that  this  approach  may  help  to 
establish  a  better  basis  for  clarification 
and  cooperative  endeavor. 

First:  Social  work  is  a  well-defined 
profession  of  some  fifty  years’  standing, 
with  a  common  body  of  knowledge, 
common  traditions  and  common  educa¬ 
tional  methods. 

Rehabilitation  (as  the  term  is  used 
in  this  paper)  is  a  process  devoted 
primarily  to  the  restoration  and  sup¬ 
plementation  of  physical  capacities  and 
abilities  in  which  not  one  but  many 
professions  and  disciplines  are  essential. 
Though  the  concept  of  restoration  is 
as  old  as  human  life,  rehabilitation  as 
a  dynamic,  coordinated  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  whole 
person  is  relatively  new.  It  includes 
not  one  but  several  bodies  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  traditions,  its  personnel  are 
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the  products  of  several  types  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  it  is  motivated  by 
different  professional  concerns,  and  its 
leadership  stems  from  a  variety  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  disciplines. 

Second:  Social  work  agencies  have 
a  well  -  defined  hierarchy  of  board, 
administrator,  supervisor,  and  practi¬ 
tioner.  This  is  a  decided  asset  when 
it  comes  to  tackling  a  complicated  task 
as  well  as  in  policy-making  and  in 
inaugurating  and  sustaining  a  well- 
defined  program. 

These  functions  are  not  as  definitive 
in  rehabilitation  where,  for  example, 
a  supervisor  or  coordinator  may  be 
responsible  for  staff  members  in  several 
rather  than  one  discipline. 

Third:  Social  work  is  practiced  and 
administered  in  different  but  essen¬ 
tially  similar  settings. 

Rehabilitation  is  conducted  in  and 
under  a  variety  of  settings  and  auspices. 

Fourth:  Social  workers  have  been 
trained  (and  the  very  nature  of  their 
responsibilities  demands  it)  to  invoke 
and  bring  to  bear  for  the  benefit  of 
their  clients  many  different  community 
resources  and  the  contributions  of  sev¬ 
eral  professions.  This  requires  a  type 
of  experience  and  skills  quite  foreign 
to  members  of  some  of  the  disciplines 
active  in  rehabilitation. 

Fifth:  Social  work  has  virtually 
passed  through  the  period  when  its 
members  thought  of  the  profession  as 
concerned  exclusively  with  that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  with  which  they  themselves 
were  identified. 

Rehabilitation  as  a  movement  has 
not  yet  passed  through  this  myopic 
phase.  Some  who  are  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  vocational  guidance  and  em¬ 
ployment,  for  example,  are  still  prone 
to  regard  rehabilitation  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  light  of  these  functions, 
and  those  whose  main  interest  lies  in 
the  physical  and  medical  aspects  are 
likely  to  overlook  or  at  least  greatly 


underemphasize  other  phases.  Histori¬ 
cally  in  both  rehabilitation  and  social 
work,  each  specialty  had  its  time  of 
ascendency,  and  in  the  treatment  of  an 
individual,  by  the  same  token,  each 
has  its  period  of  special  emphasis. 

Sixth:  By  and  large  the  goals  of  social 
work  in  relation  to  individuals,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  communities  have  become 
more  general  than  specific  in  the  last 
decade. 

In  rehabilitation  the  treatment  goals 
are  apt  to  be  more  specific  than  gen¬ 
eral.  This  is  due  in  part  to  certain 
inherent  differences  between  social 
work  and  rehabilitation  and  it  may 
also  be  an  indication  that  social  work 
has  progressed  further  than  rehabilita¬ 
tion  in  its  concept  of  treatment.  At  one 
time  social  work  was  prone  to  set  up 
definite  treatment  objectives  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  family,  an  individual,  or  a 
group,  but  now  it  is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  reasonably  steady  movement  by 
individuals,  groups  or  communities 
toward  goals  established  by  them  is  the 
sound  objective  to  be  sought. 


Specific  Goals  Desirable 
at  This  Stage 


It  is  probable  that  most  rehabilita¬ 
tion  personnel,  other  than  physicians, 
set  up  rather  specific  objectives  such 
as  learning  to  walk,  to  drive  a  car,  to 
become  more  efficient  in  activities  of 
daily  living,  and  the  like.  This  may 
well  be  justified,  at  least  at  this  stage 
in  rehabilitation,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  and  the  type  of  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  handicapped  persons. 
The  testimony  of  a  professional  man 
who  is  a  paraplegic  is  germane  on  this 
point,  however.  He  stated  that  during 
his  rehabilitation  a  specific  goal, 
namely  that  of  getting  on  his  feet,  was 
held  out  to  him.  When  he  returned  to 
his  office  he  found  that  “getting  on  his 
feet”  was  so  exhausting  that  he  could 
not  conduct  his  professional  duties 
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without  great  difficulty.  He  found  he 
could  carry  on  from  his  wheel  chair, 
however,  with  complete  efficiency  and 
with  a  little  extra  help  board  a  plane 
or  a  train  and  thus  be  as  mobile  as  his 
interests  and  occupation  required. 
Granted  that  wide  differences  exist 
among  people  and  that  some  require 
specific  goals  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
rehabilitation,  this  is  a  matter  that  re¬ 
quires  further  analysis  and  study. 

Mutually  Helpful  Roles  of 
Social  Work  and  Rehabilitation 

These  comparisons  and  contrasts 
lead  to  a  consideration  of  how  social 
work  and  rehabilitation  may  become 
increasingly  helpful  to  each  other  in 
the  fulfillment  of  their  common  pur¬ 
poses. 

First:  It  is  essential  that  each  recog¬ 
nize  the  role  of  the  other  in  helping 
people  to  attain  their  full  potentiali¬ 
ties.  Social  work  as  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  essential  to  rehabilitation  has 
both  a  specific  and  a  general  role  to 
play;  its  specific  function  is  similar  to 
that  of  medical  or  psychiatric  social 
work  in  a  hospital  or  clinical  setting 
and  includes  the  use  of  the  worker’s 
knowledge  of  behavior,  of  family  life, 
of  community  resources  and  how  to 
use  them,  and  of  what  is  involved  in 
an  effective  team  operation.  In  a  word, 
the  social  w'orker  should  furnish  much 
of  the  integrating  influence  essential 
to  a  succesful  rehabilitation  program. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to 
ask  how  social  workers  perceive  them¬ 
selves  in  a  rehabilitation  setting.  Do 
they  see  themselves  as  learners  who 
stand  to  gain  much  and  give  some¬ 
thing?  As  teachers  who  are  usually 
thought  of  as  only  giving?  Or  as  part¬ 
ners  with  the  members  of  other  dis¬ 
ciplines?  The  latter  suggests  a  some¬ 
what  different  status  than  that  of  either 
a  learner  or  a  teacher.  Ideally  the  re¬ 
lationship  should  be  that  of  a  full 


partner,  and  in  some  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  that  has  been  achieved  to  an 
extent.  Where  it  has  not  it  is  probably 
because  mutual  confidence  does  not 
exist,  and  because  unfounded  notions 
are  held  as  to  the  controlling  impor¬ 
tance  of  one  or  more  of  the  professions 
or  team  members.  In  such  cases  the 
social  worker  has  a  very  special  and 
very  difficult  function  to  perform.  It 
must  inevitably  fall  upon  his  or  her 
shoulders  to  accept  major  responsibility 
for  helping  to  create  a  free,  enabling 
situation  in  which  a  partnership  rela¬ 
tion  can  develop  and  eventually  pre¬ 
vail.  Without  this  there  can  be  no 
team,  for  in  essence  a  team  is  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  an  inner  conviction  and 
philosophy  concerning  the  whole  per¬ 
son  and  how  his  needs  can  best  be 
defined  and  met. 

Second:  Social  workers  both  in  and 
out  of  rehabilitation  must  comprehend 
its  present  status  and  its  pioneering 
function.  They  must  realize  that  work¬ 
ing  with  the  members  of  other  profes¬ 
sions  who  do  not  at  once  grasp  or 
accept  their  philosophy  is  part  of  the 
team  process  and  not  necessarily  a 
cause  for  citicism. 

Third:  Rehabilitation  personnel 
need  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  social  workers  can  and  do 
make  in  both  their  general  and  specific 
roles  in  rehabilitation,  and  a  greater 
awareness  of  emotional  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  and  the  fundamental  part  they 
play  in  the  rehabilitation  of  every 
patient. 

Not  a  few  leaders  in  rehabilitation 
have  already  come  to  this  realization. 
A  statement  by  Dr.  George  Deaver  of 
the  Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and 
Rehabilitation  of  New  York  University- 
Bellevue  Medical  Center  is  a  case  in 
point.  In  a  public  address  last  October 
he  said  in  essence:  “The  psychological 
and  emotional  problems  of  cerebral 
palsied  (and  other  handicapped)  chil- 
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dren  and  their  parents  often  are  greater 
than  their  physical  infirmities;  in  some 
children  these  problems  are  so  severe 
that  they  are  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  best  of  current  treatment.” 

Rehabilitation  personnel  have  been 
critical  of  social  workers  because  they 
have  had  the  impression  that  the  latter 
see  psychiatric  problems  in  every 
patient  and  tend  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  physical  and  medical 
needs.  Fortunately,  however,  both 
parties  in  interest  have  now  learned  a 
great  deal  concerning  these  matters, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it 
can  be  said  that,  by  and  large,  wherever 
social  workers  have  made  a  solid  con¬ 
tribution  in  rehabilitation,  that  fact  has 
been  appreciated  and  recognized  by 
other  disciplines. 

Fourth:  Rehabilitation  has  a  major 
contribution  to  make  to  social  work  in 
the  measure  of  practical  hope  it  offers 
for  many  with  chronic  diseases  and  con¬ 
ditions,  for  the  aged,  for  scores  among 
those  regarded  as  unemployable,  and 
for  other  problems  that  have  baffled 
social  workers  for  decades.  With  the 
full  participation  of  social  work,  by  the 
same  token,  rehabilitation  can  reclaim 
a  far  higher  percentage  of  the  hard  core 
of  the  ill  and  handicapped  than  has 
yet  been  thought  possible. 

Fifth:  Rehabilitation  centers  are  in  a 
position  to  accumulate  a  vast  store  of 
valuable  material  on  human  behavior 
including  parent-child  relations  and 
tlie  psychology  of  the  handicapped. 
Social  work  can  use  such  material  to 
excellent  advantage  if  ways  can  be 
found  to  collate  and  evaluate  it  on  a 
cooperative  basis.  In  fact,  education 
and  guidance  of  parents  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  one  of  the  many  functions  in 
which  rehabilitation  and  social  work 
have  a  common  stake  and  equal  in¬ 
terest. 

At  this  time  the  attitude  of  social 
work  toward  rehabilitation  must  still 


be  characterized  as  somewhat  "on  the 
fence.”  In  general  social  work  would 
seem  to  be  holding  a  “watching  brief” 
rather  than  giving  all-out  support. 
Funds  have  been  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  schools  of  social 
work  for  the  inclusion  of  courses  on 
rehabilitation  and  for  the  training  of 
counselors,  but  one  wonders  whether  by 
and  large  the  schools,  or  indeed  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole,  are  as  yet  fully 
identified  with  the  rehabilitation  move¬ 
ment.  A  close  parallel  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  relation  of  social  work  to 
probation,  parole  and  institution  serv¬ 
ice.  These  programs  have  never  been 
fully  embraced  by  social  work  and 
partly  as  a  result  they  have  never  quite 
measured  up  to  the  standards  of  other 
programs  more  specifically  under  social 
work  auspices. 

Consolidation  Strengthens 
All  Aspects  of  Treatment 

I  trust  that  the  attitude  of  social  work 
toward  rehabilitation  will  not  follow 
this  precedent  for  there  is  growing 
evidence  that  rehabilitation  will  one 
day  become  a  recognized  and  integral 
part  not  only  of  hospital  service  but  of 
medical  care  itself.  I  dare  say  that 
unlike  the  case  of  probation  and  parole, 
however,  this  may  come  about  whether 
social  work  gives  its  full  blessing  or  not 
though  the  future  of  rehabilitation  will 
be  far  richer  with  it  than  without  it. 
Social  work  must  align  itself  with  re¬ 
habilitation  not  only  because  of  what 
it  has  to  give  but  by  what  it  stands  to 
gain  and  because  of  the  close  relation 
that  should  exist  increasingly  among 
all  methods  and  aspects  of  treatment. 

A  scholarly  approach  to  this  problem 
suggests  a  number  of  studies  in  which 
social  agencies  and  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters  should  join,  including  analyses  of 
the  functions  of  each  profession  on  the 
rehabilitation  team;  of  intake  and  re- 
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ferral  procedures  involving  social  agen¬ 
cies,  hospitals  and  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters;  follow-up  studies  of  rehabilitated 
patients;  and  experiments  with  various 
methods  of  cooperation  between  re¬ 
habilitation  centers  and  social  agencies. 
The  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled 
Children  will  soon  publish  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  role  of  the  medical  social 
worker  in  rehabilitation  which  it  is 
hoped  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
this  connection. 

The  attitude  of  a  new  agency  or  pro¬ 
gram  toward  those  already  established 
in  a  given  field,  and  of  those  already 
established  toward  a  new  development, 
is  one  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  in 
any  professional  field.  All  too  frequently 
the  sponsors  of  a  new  program  seem 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
those  that  preceded  them  and  give 
every  indication  of  being  certain  that 
their  "new”  approach  and  their 
methods  are  superior;  the  leaders  of 
established  programs  on  the  other  hand 
are  all  too  prone  to  regard  new  de¬ 
velopments  as  inferior  or  even  incom¬ 
petent. 

Social  work  has  reached  that  stage 
in  its  history  when  it  will  see  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  programs,  activi¬ 
ties,  and  movements  get  under  way 
which  may  appear  to  have  assumed  or 
appropriated  a  part  of  its  philosophy 
and  methods.  In  such  circumstances 
it  may  be  difficult  at  times  not  to  re¬ 
gard  such  developments  with  a  jaun¬ 
diced  eye.  In  a  real  sense,  however, 
this  is  something  every  profession 
should  strive  for,  is  it  not?  That  is,  to 
encourage  the  acceptance  of  its  views 
and  to  some  extent  its  methods  by  other 


groups.  After  all  social  work  does  not 
have  a  lien  on  its  knowledge  of  be¬ 
havior,  on  its  philosophy  of  human 
relations,  nor  even  on  its  methods.  All 
that  social  work  knows,  and  in  one 
form  or  another  most  of  what  it  does,  is 
known  and  done  in  some  way  by  other 
groups,  though  obviously  no  one  pro¬ 
fessional  group  is  its  full  counterpart. 

The  genius  of  social  work  lies  not  so 
much  in  what  it  knows,  as  in  what  it 
does,  not  so  much  in  what  it  does,  as 
in  how  it  does  it,  and  not  alone  in 
method,  but  in  the  confluence  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  wisdom,  method  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  the  unique  relation  it  sustains 
to  other  professions,  and  the  manner 
at  once  warm  and  objective  in  which 
its  most  skillful  members  use  their 
professional  selves. 

The  relation  of  the  social  worker, 
therefore,  to  each  of  the  professions  in 
modern  rehabilitation  is  of  paramount 
importance  for  in  an  effective  union 
with  these  supplementary  and  comple¬ 
mentary  groups  social  work  can  greatly 
extend  and  significantly  enrich  both 
its  own  services  and  those  of  other  pro¬ 
fessional  groups. 

The  place  of  the  disabled  person  in 
our  society,  no  matter  what  the  type  or 
cause  of  the  disability,  is  the  prime  busi¬ 
ness  of  both  social  work  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  In  assuring  a  more  adequate  and 
satisfying  life  to  the  handicapped  the 
rehabilitation  process  must  of  necessity 
include  the  contributions  of  social 
work.  On  its  part  social  work  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  community  must  depend 
increasingly  on  rehabilitation  as  a 
major  resource  in  the  fulfillment  of 
its  own  objectives. 
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RECREATION 

and  the  blind  child 


I  AM  ASKED  TO  SPEAK  today  about 
recreational  opportunities  for  the  blind 
child.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  might 
be  helpful  to  explore  together  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  particular  reference  to  the 
role  of  the  professional  worker  who  is 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  the  older  blind  child.  This  reflects 
the  shift  in  population  from  a  smaller 
preschool-age  group  to  a  larger  school- 
age  group. 

It  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  the  limita¬ 
tions  caused  by  lack  of  sight  that  may 
keep  the  blind  child  from  the  fullest 
possible  participation  in  recreational 
and  social  activities  enjoyed  by  his 
peers.  It  is  more  apt  to  be  the  result 
of  his  attitudes  toward  himself  and 
his  blindness. 

In  the  process  of  growing  up,  the 
child  develops  a  picture  of  himself  as 
he  sees  himself,  or  as  he  would  like  to 
see  himself.  These  attitudes  toward 
himself  become  a  part  of  his  feelings, 
and  determine  the  way  he  behaves,  and 
the  way  he  gets  along  with  people. 
The  way  he  lives,  the  way  he  plays,  the 
way  he  gets  along  or  doesn’t  get  along, 
show  the  rest  of  us  what  he  thinks  of 
himself.  Some  people  who  are  really 
very  able  and  bright  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  inadequate  and  worthless  be¬ 
cause  of  the  kind  of  early  picture  they 
built  of  themselves.  Or,  some  people 

Miss  Jackson  is  executive  director  of  Dallas 
Services  for  Blind  Children,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
She  presented  this  paper  at  the  Statewide 
Institute  for  Parents  of  Blind  Children,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Fort  Worth  Foundation  for 
Visually  Handicapped  Children  April  11-13, 
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refuse  to  look  at  their  own  limitations 
in  any  realistic  way,  so  anxious  are  they 
to  deny  that  the  picture  they  have  of 
themselves  as  perhaps  organically  in¬ 
ferior  is  a  true  one. 

The  child  who  can  experience 
achievement  and  social  acceptance 
through  his  play  and  recreation  has  a 
chance  to  correct  this  picture  of  him¬ 
self  which  he  holds,  and  is  a  healthier 
person  as  a  result. 

We  know  that  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
society,  are  heir  to  prevalent  attitudes 
toward  blindness.  We  know  also  that 
these  attitudes  invariably  affect  the 
child  and  his  feelings  toward  himself. 
“What  you  think  of  me.  I’ll  think  of 
me;  and  what  I  think  of  me,  will  be 
me.’’*  When  parents  and  other  adults 
can  come  to  face,  honestly,  their  own 
feelings  about  the  child’s  blindness, 
then  the  child  can  come  to  terms  with 
himself.  He  will  need  neither  to  with¬ 
draw  nor  to  push  out  in  an  aggressive 
effort  to  compensate,  but  can  accept 
himself  as  he  is. 

It  is  as  a  professional  worker  in  a 
program  attempting  to  define  broadly 
its  responsibilities  to  the  older  blind 
child  that  I  speak  to  you  today.  The 
Dallas  Services  for  Blind  Children  con¬ 
siders  it  extremely  important  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  blind  children,  an  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  whom  will  soon 
be  or  are  already  of  school  age.  Among 

•  Badt,  Margit  /.,  "Attitudes  of  University 
Students  Toward  Exceptional  Children  and 
Special  Education."  Exceptional  Children, 
April  1937.  p.  286. 
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the  major  needs  o£  this  group  is  the 
(hance  for  healthy  recreational  experi¬ 
ences,  the  opportunities  to  learn  the 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  par¬ 
ticipate  with  sighted  friends  and  a 
chance  for  increasing  participation  in 
the  general  activities  of  the  community 
at  large. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
today  about  the  integration  of  blind 
children  into  the  sighted  world.  This, 
many  say,  is  our  aim,  our  objective. 

How  is  this  to  be  accomplished?  Who 
is  to  accomplish  it? 

Successful  integration  will  depend 
largely  on  the  child  and  his  own  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  himself.  Opportunities 
for  integration  are  necessary  and  must 
be  made  available.  Regardless  of  their 
availability,  these  opportunities  will 
not  be  used  unless  the  child  and  his 
family  desire  them. 

What  is  the  role  of  the  professional 
worker  in  assisting  the  blind  child  to 
obtain  adequate  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  skills  not  provided  for  by  the 
school? 

The  professional  worker  must  be  sure 
to  give  consideration  to  the  particular 
blind  child,  and  to  note  his  particular 
adjustment  to  the  attitudes  of  his 
family,  of  his  neighbors  and  of  society 
in  general  toward  his  blindness.  Per¬ 
haps  the  child  has  accepted  the  not 
uncommon  attitude  that  blindness  is 
incapacitating  and  therefore  he  regards 
himself  as  helpless  and  dependent. 
Perhaps,  in  his  efforts  to  assert  that 
this  is  not  true,  he  unconsciously  tries 
to  prove  that  his  blindness  does  not 
even  exist  or  perhaps  he  withdraws 
into  comfortable  seclusion  in  the 
security  of  his  own  home.  Perhaps  the 
professional  worker  or  volunteer,  in 
her  wish  to  make  available  to  the  blind 
child  all  possible  opportunities,  thrusts 
on  the  family  and  the  child  her  own 
aims  without  due  consideration  of  the 
needs,  feelings  and  attitudes  of  the 


particular  family  and  of  the  particular 
child. 

I'he  thought  comes  often  to  my  mind 
that  it  is  very  important  in  our  eager¬ 
ness  to  see  to  it  that  the  blind  child 
has  his  needs  met,  that  we  do  not  deny 
him,  and  his  family,  the  right  to  de¬ 
termine  their  own  destiny— even  though 
it  may  seem  that  thus  he  lacks  for  many 
opportunities  we  would  afford  him. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  give 
the  family  the  chance  to  find  its  own 
solutions  and  let  them  assume  respon¬ 
sibilities  rightfully  theirs.  The  child 
belongs  to  the  family.  He  is  not  “ours,” 
and  we  do  not  strengthen  relationships 
by  taking  on  responsibilities  belonging 
to  the  family,  or,  for  that  matter,  re¬ 
sponsibilities  belonging  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

When  my  work  with  families  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  first  began  in 
California,  in  1950,  a  mother  said  to 
me,  “jenny  is  young  now,  but  soon 
she  will  be  ready  for  swimming  lessons, 
for  music  lessons,  for  camp.  How  can 
I  afford  these  things  for  her?”  She  is 
blind,  the  community  ought  to  provide 
for  her,  was  what  this  mother  implied. 
As  Thomas  Cutsforth  has  said  in  con¬ 
versation  with  me,  “Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  don’t  substitute  the  little  tin 
cup  with  the  big  one.”  Over  the  years, 
and  with  help,  this  mother  gained  in¬ 
sights  and  understanding  and  defined 
better  for  herself  her  goals  for  her 
child.  Today  a  letter  tells  me  that 
mama  and  an  accordion  instructor  are 
struggling  with  braille  to  keep  up  with 
jenny’s  eagerness  to  learn;  jenny  goes 
to  day  camp  with  neighbor  friends  just 
as  her  sighted  brother  will  when  he  is 
older,  jenny  belongs  to  a  Brownie  pack 
of  which  her  mother  was  an  active 
leader  in  the  beginning,  and  the  whole 
family  do  things  together  that  are  fun. 

Most  parents  want  to  provide  their 
youngsters  with  the  recreational  and 
social  skills  which  will  give  them  enjoy- 
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ment  and  which  will  allow  them  the 
chance  £or  normal  healthy  growth. 
Some  parents  are  able  to  find  ways  and 
means. 

The  professional  counselor,  of  course, 
can  help  to  facilitate  the  blind  child’s 
entrance  into  community  activities,  so 
that  he  will  have  the  same  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  same  joys  and  pleasures 
as  sighted  children.  She  can,  and 
should,  work  closely  with  community 
recreational  leaders.  There  should  be 
conferences  between  parents  and  recre¬ 
ational  leaders  to  discover  resources 
and  to  learn  how  the  blind  child  may 
most  effectively  make  use  of  what  is 
available.  She  can,  and  should,  work 
closely  with  those  families  who  seem 
unready  to  let  the  child  move  out  away 
from  home  and  school.  Her  purpose 
would  not  be  to  get  the  child  into  an 
activity,  but  to  help  the  family  dis¬ 
cover  why  it  may  be  hard  for  them  to 
let  the  child  move  out.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  counselor  to  keep  the  family  at¬ 
tuned  to  available  recreational  re¬ 
sources  and  also  to  help  the  family 
develop  methods  of  utilizing  these  re¬ 
sources  constructively. 

Public  school  programs  are  increas¬ 
ingly  integrated,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  predominantly  centralized. 
Blind  children,  in  general,  do  not  go 
to  school  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
Even  within  the  school,  unless  there 
is  real  integration,  blind  children  may 
tend  to  develop  their  primary  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  blind  children.  They 
need  the  opportunity  to  rub  elbows 
with,  to  socialize  with,  to  participate  in 
activities  with  children  who  can  see, 
and  with  the  children  who  live  in  their 
own  neighborhoods.  The  parent  who 
has  a  chance  to  chat  with  a  counselor 
can  very  often  devise  his  own  ways  and 
means  for  his  child  to  participate  in 
the  activities  engaged  in  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  or  friends. 


For  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  play 
and  recreation  are  importantl  Play 
and  recreation  make  for  balance,  physi¬ 
cally  and  psychologically.  Man  has 
always  indulged  himself  in  recreation 
from  primitive  times,  when  the  dances 
and  music  he  developed  to  propitiate 
his  gods  also  served  to  release  his 
emotions.  Recreation  is  important  for 
all  of  us.  It  is  important  to  refresh 
oneself  in  play. 

In  this  modern  day,  many  of  us  are 
deprived.  We  are  not  active  enough. 
We  are  often  frustrated.  We  too  rarely 
find  the  opportunity  to  express  our¬ 
selves  except  in  play.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  care  of,  through  play,  some  of  our 
unconscious  emotional  drives  and, 
through  play,  to  meet  some  of  our 
physical  and  social  needs.  Inner  needs 
help  to  determine  what  form  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  play  will  take,  as  well  as  do 
available  opportunities  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  we  have  been  exposed  to  in 
our  early  lives. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Slavson  has  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  importance  of  play  in  the 
normal  growth  of  the  young  child.  He 
believes  that  for  the  young  child  play 
is  life  in  its  most  deep  and  most  mean¬ 
ingful  sense.  Through  it  he  learns 
about  the  world.  He  comes  to  know 
what  is  real.  He  reduces  the  complexity 
of  the  adult  world  to  what  he  can 
understand.  He  expresses  his  natural 
aggressiveness  in  healthy  and  accept¬ 
able  forms.  Dr.  Slavson  goes  on  to  say 
that  healthy  emotions  and  a  vigorous 
intellect  depend  on  the  full  release  of 
the  play  impulse  in  early  childhood, 
and  concludes,  “Play  (for  the  child) 
has  an  inner  purjmse:  the  purpose  of 
using  one’s  growing  powers  in  order 
that  he  may  grow  further.’’ 

The  blind  child,  denied  play  oppor¬ 
tunities,  often  retreats  into  fantasy.  He 
does  not  have  the  chance  to  develop 
the  skills  which  allow  him  to  be  accept¬ 
able  to  his  friends.  It  is  absolutely 
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necessary  for  the  blind  child  to  have 
companionship  as  other  children  do  if 
he  is  to  grow  into  a  healthy  individual. 
For  him,  I  believe,  it  is  generally  de¬ 
sirable  that  he  have  companionship 
with  sighted  youngsters.  For  one  rea¬ 
son,  immaturities  rub  off.  It  is  more 
likely  that  a  group  of  blind  children 
may  include  more  children  retarded 
in  their  social  and  emotional  growth 
than  will  a  comparable  group  of  sighted 
children.  Blindness  itself  does  not 
create  immaturity,  but  attitudes  toward 
the  blind  child  may  have  prevented 
his  normal  development.  It  is  also 
probably  true  that  the  child  with  multi¬ 
ple  problems  is  grouped  with  children 
who  are  blind  whereas  the  sighted 
child  with,  for  instance,  mental  re¬ 
tardation,  is  more  often  placed  in  a 
group  of  retarded  children. 

Ihe  blind  child  who  is  an  acceptable, 
attractive,  likeable  human  being  will 
gain  much  from  enjoying  his  play  and 
recreation  with  sighted  friends,  and  he 
will  have  far  greater  freedom. 

He  can  go  places  without  grown-ups 
sometimes,  for  one  thing.  What  fun  is 
a  date  if  papa  has  to  drive  the  car? 
Tandem  riding  on  a  bike  can  be  done 
with  a  sighted  friend.  Paddling  down 
the  river  is  possible  with  a  “good  man” 
to  steer. 

The  blind  child’s  early  play  experi¬ 
ences  should  encourage  free  movements 
so  that  he  will  develop  self-assurance 
and  good  coordination.  Activities  that 
call  on  all  his  senses  and  active  games 
that  help  him  develop  kinesthetic  skills 
will  be  of  value.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  the  blind  child  to 
express  himself  creatively.  Dramatics 
and  dancing  are  important.  To  play 
successfully  with  the  sighted  child,  he 
must  have  skills.  Social  dancing  is 
often  best  learned  through  dance  with 
a  sighted  person.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  will  not  be  too  many  limits  to 
the  recreational  opportunities  for  blind 


children  to  enjoy  so  far  as  their  physical 
capacity  to  participate  is  concerned. 
Although  certain  modifications  will 
generally  need  to  be  made,  the  child’s 
later  successful  adjustment  may  depend 
in  part  on  his  own  ingenuity  in  making 
necessary  modifications  within  his  en¬ 
vironment.  Due  consideration  must  be 
given,  of  course,  to  the  fact  of  physical 
limitation  caused  by  blindness  and  to 
the  individual’s  safety  and  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  others  with  whom  he  plays. 
The  blind  child  in  Norway  is  taught 
to  ski,  which  does  not  mean  he  can  ski 
where  trees,  fissures  and  ravines  offer 
hazards.  A  child  can  learn  to  use  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  even  a  gun,  with  an 
auditory  cue,  though  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  must  be  taken  and  recognition 
given  to  the  fact  that  he  will  probably 
never  achieve  the  same  skill  as  a 
sighted  person.  But  he  can  participate, 
and  he  can  vastly  extend  his  range  of 
interest.  .\lso,  importantly,  he  can  in¬ 
crease  his  appreciation  of  what  such 
experiences  mean  and  therefore  enter 
with  more  understanding  into  conversa¬ 
tion  about  hunting  and  fishing. 

It  is  my  impression,  also,  that  the 
community  is  ready  to  be  cooperative 
and  is  opening  doors  to  allow  blind 
children  to  participate  fully  in  what 
resources  exist.  Increasingly  the  com¬ 
munity  is  coming  to  accept  that  the 
child  with  a  disability  is  a  normal  part 
of  the  community.  Knowledge  of 
opportunities  should  be  made  available 
to  parents  and  their  children,  but  we 
must  allow  families  to  make  their  own 
choices. 

Also,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
avoid  the  trap  of  congregating  blind 
youngsters  to  get  the  advantage  of  a 
certain  experience,  that  is,  to  bring 
them  together  for  a  “good  purpmse.” 

Dr.  Cutsforth  states  in  his  article 
“Personality  and  Social  Adjustment 
Among  the  Blind”  that  many  blind 
persons  resist  increasing  their  social 
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relationships  and  responsibilities.  He 
states  that  because  of  this  fact,  social 
agencies  make  a  practice  of  congregat¬ 
ing  the  blind  together  for  the  purpose 
of  socialization.  He  further  states, 

“Growth  toward  maturity  can  never 
take  place  in  a  concentration  of  social 
inadequacies.  It  leads  rather  to  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  and 
a  heightened  dependence  on  the  in¬ 
adequate  group,  as  well  as  emotional 
rejection  of  those  who  are  different 
(sighted) .”  Increasingly  such  groups  as 
Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  YWCA, 
and  others  are  taking  cognizance  of 
this  by  including  the  exceptional  child 
in  a  group  of  “normal”  children. 

The  Blind  Child 
in  the  Sighted  Nursery  School 

EILEEN  scon 

of  the  blind  child  in  the  way  of 
mobility,  awareness  and  understanding 
of  his  environment,  and  his  inter-per¬ 
sonal  relationships.  The  extent  to 
which  these  affect  him  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  but  is  closely  related  to  his  par¬ 
ents’  attitude  toward  him  and  his  blind¬ 
ness.  We  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
help  a  blind  child  develop  normally  is 
to  help  his  parents  form  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  him  and  his  blindness. 
In  our  experience  we  have  found  that 
most  parents  need  and  want  such  help. 

A  close  association  with  more  than 
125  blind  preschool  children  and  their 
families  over  a  ten-year  period  has 
served  to  convince  us  that  any  compre¬ 
hensive  service  program  must  develop 
opportunities  for  the  blind  children  to 
participate  in  activities  with  groups  of 
sighted  children  at  the  preschool  level. 
The  first  association  with  children 


If  the  integration  of  the  blind  child 
into  the  sighted  world  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  reasonable  goal,  then  not  only  the 
parents,  but  the  community  as  well 
must  be  guided  and  educated  before 
the  child  can  achieve  this  goal.  The 
service  agency  for  the  blind  has  a 
definite  responsibility  to  help  the  com¬ 
munity  realize  that  the  blind  child  is 
entitled  to  understanding,  acceptance, 
and  the  same  opportunities  as  are  made 
available  to  all  children  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  know  that  blindness  does  impose 
certain  limitations  on  the  development 
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The  sense  of  security  and  individu¬ 
ality  gained  by  the  blind  child  in  his 
home  and  community  environment  will 
have  a  profound,  beneficial  effect  on 
all  his  adult  life.  If  the  handicapped 
child  is  to  have  a  well-developed  per¬ 
sonality,  he  must  be  able  to  share  in 
the  lives  of  physically  normal  indi¬ 
viduals.  Each  child  longs  passionately 
to  belong,  to  have  the  assurance  that 
there  w  a  place  for  him  and  that  he  can 
make  friends.  The  professional  coun¬ 
selor  can  help  the  child  to  achieve  this 
end  if  he  works  closely  with  the  family 
of  which  the  child  is  a  member  and 
with  the  community  of  which  the  child 
is  also  a  member. 
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outside  the  blind  child’s  immediate 
family  should  be  in  his  own  home  and 
play  yard.  From  the  time  a  child  is 
two  his  parents  can  encourage  other 
children  to  come  into  their  yard  by 
means  of  such  child  bait  as  sand  piles, 
swings,  paddling  pools,  etc.  Few  two- 
year-olds  play  well  with  other  children; 
rather,  they  play  alongside  them.  This 
the  blind  child  can  do  too.  When  he  is 
three  or  four  and  is  ready  to  play  with 
others,  he  gradually  becomes  a  part  of 
the  neighborhood  group  in  his  own 
back.  yard.  The  parents  must  con¬ 
tinually  encourage  opportunities  for 
such  social  development  by  ensuring 
that  the  other  children  have  a  good 
time  when  they  play  with  the  blind 
child  and  will  want  to  return. 

When  any  child  goes  to  nursery 
school  he  is  expected  to  gain  a  great 
deal  from  the  experience.  ^V^e  hope 
that  he  will  learn  to  be  away  from  his 
mother  and  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  nursery  school  supervisor.  He  must 
learn  to  share  her  time  and  attention 
with  the  other  children.  We  hope  he 
will  also  learn  to  share  toys,  to  take 
his  turn  on  play  equipment,  and  to 
experience  the  fun  and  satisfaction  of 
belonging  to  a  group.  He  will  also 
learn  to  sit  quietly  for  short  periods, 
to  listen  and  to  concentrate  on  one 
thing  at  a  time.  He  will  learn  many 
new  skills  like  cutting,  pasting,  folk 
dancing,  which  give  him  greater  mas¬ 
tery  over  his  own  body  muscles. 

1  he  blind  child,  too,  can  and  will 
achieve  the  same  new  independence, 
the  new  relationships  wdth  people,  the 
new  skills,  but  he  will  also  find  addi¬ 
tional  values  in  the  experience.  He 
learns  to  live  and  play  with  sighted 
children  and  to  compete  with  them  in 
all  his  daily  activities.  He  finds  out 
that  he  can  do  most  of  the  things  they 
can,  but  that  there  are  some  things  he 
just  can’t  do.  For  instance,  he  can’t 
look  at  a  picture  in  the  story  book. 


but  if  the  teacher  tells  him  about  the 
picture  he  will  understand  it.  He  also 
finds  that  in  some  activities  he  may 
outshine  the  other  children  —  many 
small  blind  children  excel  in  music, 
rhythm  and  storytelling.  He  learns  how 
satisfying  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  one 
of  a  group  and  feels  that  he  belongs. 
Sighted  children  of  preschool  age  are 
much  more  accepting  of  the  child  who 
is  different  than  older  children  would 
be.  Physical  differences  do  not  seem  to 
be  important  to  them.  Similarly,  the 
blind  child  of  four  or  five  years  is  also 
accepting  of  physical  differences  and 
he  learns  that  he  is  different  because 
of  his  blindness  at  a  time  when  it  is 
least  damaging  to  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  the  blind  child  nor  his 
sighted  friends  think  it  is  particularly 
imjx>rtant  whether  a  child  sees  with 
his  eyes  or  with  his  fingers. 

The  parents  of  a  blind  child,  too, 
can  gain  from  his  experience  in  a 
sighted  group.  It  helps  them  to  face 
the  fact  that  their  child,  although 
limited  by  his  blindness,  can  and  will 
learn  to  fit  into  a  sighted  world  if  only 
he  has  a  chance  to  do  so.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  an  opportunity  to  view 
his  social,  emotional,  physical  and 
mental  development  in  relation  to 
other  children  of  his  own  age.  It  helps 
them  to  see  him  as  a  child  who  happens 
to  be  blind,  whereas,  previously  they 
could  not  see  the  child  for  the  blind¬ 
ness. 

No  integrated  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  program  can  succeed  with¬ 
out  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
nursery  school  supervisors  or  group 
leaders.  They  must  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  the  plan  in  advance,  and 
provided  with  continuing  recognition 
and  support  throughout  the  duration 
of  the  program.  The  first  approach 
can  most  easily  be  made  through  their 
associations  and  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  our  early  contacts  with  such 
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groups  we  found  them  wary  and  a 
little  afraid  they  were  going  to  be  put 
on  the  spot,  but  nevertheless,  willing 
to  listen.  There  were  three  such  groups 
in  this  area  and  we  arranged  to  talk 
to  each  group.  We  told  them  how  our 
parent-centered  program  had  resulted 
in  this  new  type  of  blind  child  who, 
we  believed,  was  able  to  fit  into  sighted 
groujjs,  and  in  fact  had  been  doing  so 
in  his  own  neighborhood.  We  showed 
a  color  movie,  “Fun  Without  Sight,” 
about  thirteen  totally  blind  children 
ranging  in  age  from  one  to  six  years, 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
play  interests  of  the  preschool  blind 
(hildren  pretty  well  paralleled  those  of 
sighted  children.  We  stressed  that  the 
blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child  and 
has  the  same  basic  needs  which  must 
be  met  if  he  is  to  reach  his  maximum 
potential  development.  He  needs  a 
warm  and  loving  home  which  his  par¬ 
ents  have  been  endeavoring  to  provide. 
But  he  also  needs  an  opportunity  to 
learn  to  do  things  for  himself,  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  satisfaction  of  achievement 
outside  his  own  home;  and  such  an 
experience  can  best  be  found  in  a 
nursery  school  or  kindergarten.  The 
suijervisors  and  teachers  always  ask 
many  tpiestions  indicating  their  very 
real  fear  of  blindness,  and  their  con¬ 
tent  that  a  blind  child  would  be  a 
great  resjtonsibility,  and  would  surely 
tttme  to  some  jthysical  harm.  Some  ex¬ 
press  (oncern  about  what  the  parents 
of  other  pupils  would  think  about  their 
sighted  child  associating  with  a  blind 
(hild.  In  such  a  group  it  is  interesting 
tt)  watch  the  resolution  of  the  conflict 
Itetween  the  old  stereotyped  ideas  about 
blindness  and  the  new  information  that 
seems  to  indicate  blind  children  are 
just  children  and  might  actually  have 
a  place  in  such  a  group.  The  discus- 
siriii  is  usually  quite  spirited  and  the 
more  progressive  and  open-minded  su¬ 
pervisors  discuss  all  the  pros  and  the 


more  conservative,  all  the  cons.  The 
preschool  worker  from  the  agency  only 
answers  specific  questions.  Inevitably, 
someone  brings  up  the  suggestion  that 
a  special  nursery  school  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind  children,  and  just 
as  inevitably,  before  the  worker  can 
answer,  one  of  the  supervisors  states 
that  this  would  be  a  backward  step  and 
would  undo  all  that  had  been  gained 
by  the  new  preschool  program. 

The  group  is  not  asked  to  make  any 
decision  as  a  body,  but  the  preschool 
worker  simply  tells  them  that  she  may 
be  approaching  some  of  them  indi¬ 
vidually  regarding  enrollment  of  a 
blind  child.  She  assures  them  that  this 
is  a  relatively  new  social  experiment, 
and  the  agency  will  provide  all  the 
sujiport  and  help  the  supervisor  feels 
she  needs.  No  one  will  be  left  on  his 
own  with  a  blind  child.  We  do  not 
want  any  supervisor  to  have  extra  work 
because  of  a  blind  child  and,  thus,  we 
will  only  ask  to  enroll  blind  children 
who,  in  our  opinion,  are  ready  for  a 
nursery  school  experience. 

Selection  of  Supervisors 

We  have  found  it  best  to  talk  to  the 
professional  groups  in  the  spring  and 
then  to  contact  the  individual  super¬ 
visors  in  May  and  June  to  arrange  for 
admission  of  bliiul  children  in  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  new  term  commences. 
.\fter  listening  to  the  discussion  in  the 
group  meeting  it  is  not  too  hard  to 
note  which  supervisors  seem  open- 
minded  and  good  prospet  ts  for  the  fall. 
In  the  early  years  we  approached  the 
individual  su|)ervisors  without  going 
through  the  professional  groups,  and 
fouiul  much  more  resistance  and  much 
harder  sledding.  I’he  groups  serve  as 
a  preliminary  streening  to  select  suit¬ 
able  nursery  sdiool  supervisors  for  our 
purpose. 

In  approadiing  the  individual  super¬ 
visor  we  find  that  she  already  knows 
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the  philosophy  of  our  program,  and 
although  a  little  apprehensive,  wants 
to  participate.  We  assure  her  that  she 
will  be  the  one  to  decide  if  the  child 
is  to  stay,  and  also  to  determine  how 
frequently  she  wants  the  preschool 
worker  to  come.  Only  one  blind  child 
is  ever  admitted  to  a  nursery  school 
in  any  year  (except  in  the  case  of 
blind  twins  who  did  not  want  to  be 
separated) . 

Introducing  the  Blind  Child 
to  the  Group 

We  have  found  that  for  best  results 
the  blind  child  should  join  the  group 
a  week  or  two  after  the  start  of  the 
term  in  September  or  October.  This 
gives  the  supervisor  time  to  cope  with 
the  usual  first-of-term  problems.  There 
is  also  less  noise  and  confusion  con¬ 
fronting  the  blind  child  after  the  other 
children  have  settled  into  the  routine. 
His  introduction  should  not  be  too 
long  delayed,  or  he  will  be  “odd  man 
out”  in  the  group.  Our  experience  in 
introducing  a  blind  child  into  the 
existing  groups  in  January  or  March 
has  not  been  satisfactory  because  the 
other  children  have  shared  too  many 
experiences  and  learned  too  many  skills 
which  he  cannot  share  at  that  late  date. 

If  at  all  possible  the  preschool  worker 
arranges  for  the  supervisor  to  visit  the 
child  in  his  home  so  that  she  can  get 
a  better  idea  of  how  he  functions  in 
a  familiar  environment.  This  enables 
the  supervisor  to  be  much  less  over- 
protective  at  first.  After  she  has  seen 
Killy  climb  the  apple  tree,  and  pedal 
his  “trike”  up  a  busy  sidewalk,  she 
leels  he  is  not  so  fragile  after  all. 

'I'lie  actual  introduction  of  the  blind 
(  hild  should  be  carefully  and  gradually 
clone.  I’he  preschool  worker  takes  the 
child  to  visit  the  nursery  schoolroom, 
and  to  meet  the  supervisor  when  no 
other  children  are  present.  She  shows 
him  the  play  equipment,  the  bathroom. 


where  to  hang  coats,  etc.,  and  then 
encourages  him  to  explore  this  fascinat¬ 
ing  place  for  himself. 

The  preschool  worker  then  accom¬ 
panies  the  child  for  an  hour  the  first 
morning  and  sits  with  him,  keeping 
him  in  the  nursery  school  routine.  She 
shows  him  how  to  find  his  own  coat 
hook,  she  shows  him  the  actions  in  the 
games,  and  encourages  him  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  activities.  If  the  other 
children  are  finger-painting,  he  paints 
too,  or  cuts,  or  sings,  etc. 

After  two  or  three  visits  at  different 
times  of  the  day  the  preschool  worker 
brings  the  blind  child  for  the  full 
period  and  remains  in  the  room  to  offer 
help  only  when  needed.  By  this  time 
the  other  children  have  usually  caught 
on  and  are  keen  to  show  him  where 
the  swing  or  blocks  are.  The  super¬ 
visor,  too,  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  how  one  teaches  a  blind  child 
and  will  begin  to  offer  her  own  ideas. 
As  she  sees  him  participating  and 
enjoying  himself  she  finds  she  has  lost 
her  fear  of  him  and  is  ready  to  relieve 
the  preschool  worker  of  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility.  She  understands  that  the 
preschool  worker  has  a  number  of  blind 
children  to  get  started  in  nursery 
schools,  and  is  usually  ready  to  carry  on 
alone  with  regular  visits.  The  preschool 
worker  makes  weekly  visits  of  half  an 
hour  or  so  to  all  nursery  schools  for 
the  first  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  then 
gradually  extends  the  interval  between 
visits  if  the  situation  seems  well  in 
hand.  Monthly  visits  are  continued 
throughout  the  year  and  the  super¬ 
visors  know  that  a  telephone  call  will 
l)ring  the  worker  any  time  a  particular 
problem  crops  up.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  very  seldom  call,  but  it  is  reassur¬ 
ing  to  them  to  know  they  can. 

The  supervisors  are  always  surprised 
to  find  that  the  preschool  children  do 
not  have  the  same  feeling  about  blind¬ 
ness  as  do  adults.  We  ask  them  to 
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explain  to  the  children  that  some 
people  see  with  their  eyes  and  that  this 
child  is  blind,  which  means  he  must 
see  with  his  fingers.  The  children 
cjuickly  catch  on  that  when  they  want 
to  show  him  something  they  must  put 
it  in  his  hands.  The  sighted  children 
are  always  anxious  to  do  too  much  to 
help  the  blind  child,  but  this  situation 
soon  rights  itself.  The  blind  child 
simply  insists  on  doing  it  himself,  and 
the  other  children  and  the  supervisor 
as  well  learn  just  where  and  when  to 
offer  a  helping  hand. 

Early  each  fall  the  agency  has  a  tea 
or  luncheon  for  the  new  nursery  school 
supervisors  having  a  blind  child  for 
the  first  time.  The  previous  year’s 
supervisors  are  invited  to  share  their 
experieiue  of  the  past  year  with  the 
novices.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  which  ensues— there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  merit 
of  the  plan  in  the  minds  of  last  year’s 
supervisors,  while  this  year’s  are 
anxious  to  find  out  just  how  they  can 
survive  what  fooks  to  them  like  a  rather 
frightening  year.  The  experienced  su¬ 
pervisors  become  our  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  and  are  proud  to  have  had 
a  part  in  the  plan.  Their  enthusiasm 
and  practical  suggestions  do  a  great 
deal  to  make  the  experience  more 
(omfortable  for  the  new  ones. 

Around  Easter  a  second  gathering  is 
arranged,  supposedly  for  the  agency  to 
thank  the  current  year’s  nursery  schocd 
supervisors  for  tlieir  cooperation.  In 
actual  fact  they  all  feel  that  they  and 
their  other  children  received  so  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  out  of  the 
association  with  the  blind  child  that 
they  teel  indelited  to  the  agency  for 
extending  to  them  this  privilege. 

We  also  make  use  of  special  nursery 
schools  for  children  with  other  handi¬ 
caps.  So  far  we  have  had  three  blind 
children  in  special  preschool  classes  for 
retardeil  (hildren  and  two  in  special 


groups  for  the  cerebral  palsied.  The 
same  service  is  offered  to  these  super¬ 
visors  and  the  same  methods  followed 
as  in  the  regular  nursery  schools. 

We  have  also,  experimentally,  en¬ 
rolled  doubly  handicapped  children  in 
regular  nursery  school  groups  where 
the  supervisor  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  and  competent,  and  found  that 
the  child  gained  a  great  deal  from 
the  experience.  In  the  spring  of  1957 
we  asked  the  nursery  school  supervisors 
whether  they  felt  the  enrollment  of  a 
doubly  handicapped  blind  child  in  a 
regular  nursery  school  on  a  trial  basis 
for  a  two-month  period  would  be  an 
imposition.  They  replied  very  hotly 
that  two  months  wasn’t  long  enough  to 
try  out  such  a  child  and  they  would 
want  five  or  six  months  to  determine 
if  they  could  help  the  child.  It  was 
startling  to  note  how  far  the  nursery 
sdiool  supervisors  had  moved  in  such 
a  sliort  period.  They  no  longer  have 
any  doubt  that  the  normal  child  be¬ 
longs  in  the  sighted  group,  but  are 
also  demanding  the  right  to  try  out  the 
doubly  handicapped  blind  child  as  well. 

The  impact  of  this  program  on  the 
community  as  a  whole  has  been  very 
evident.  These  small  blind  children 
are  doing  more  to  promote  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  public  of  blind  people  as 
human  beings  than  we  dreamed  was 
possible.  The  sighted  preschoolers  are 
growing  up  with  a  blind  friend  who  is 
just  one  of  the  kids.  They  are  not  only 
growing  up  with  greater  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  but  are  influencing  their  par¬ 
ents  as  well.  We  have  had  a  great  many 
requests  from  parents’  groups  the  last 
few  years  to  come  and  tell  them  about 
our  |)reschool  program. 

The  community  as  a  whole  has 
accepted  the  right  of  the  blind  child 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  provided 
by  his  community  for  its  preschool 
children. 
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CAMPING  with  the  HANDICAPPED 


IRVING  MILLER 


Segregated  versus  integrated  camping 
for  the  handicapped  has  been  posed  by 
your  planning  committee  as  a  central 
issue  for  consideration  at  this  session. 

I  think  that  in  some  ways  it  is  an 
artificial  issue.  It  is  so  because  it 
enables  us  all  to  agree  with  a  similar 
sense  of  ethical  and  moral  impeccability 
and  still  obscure  a  wide  range  of  actual 
differences  among  us.  It  obscures  the 
need  for  better,  more  individualized 
and  sensitively  planned  camping  serv¬ 
ices  for  all  including,  if  not  especially, 
the  handicapped.  I  would  like  to 
elaborate  this  by  reference  to  some 
assumptions  I  make  which  bear  upon 
(amping  with  the  handicapped  and  the 
physically  handicapped  specifically. 

My  professional  identifications  and 
experience  make  me  see  camping  serv¬ 
ices  in  social  work  and  social  group 
work  terms.  This  bias  has  lieen  rein- 
forjced  by  six  years  of  experience  in 
camping  with  visually  handicapped 
people.  Thus,  camping  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  seen  as  camping  in  a  spe¬ 
cialized  setting  in  which  it  is  most 
appropriate  and  most  helpful  to  make 
use  primarily  of  the  group  work 
method.  I  see  it  as  a  group  living  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  services  are  given  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  media  of  the  group 
experience  and  as  services  which  are 
generally  under  social  welfare  auspices. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  lecturer  in  group  work.  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  is  executwe 
director  of  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind.  This 
paper  was  delivered  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Social  Welfare,  Section  It,  Mon  20, 
1957,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Consequently  I  think  group  work  and 
group  workers  are  the  methodological 
and  professional  specifics  for  the 
achievement  of  the  recreational,  de¬ 
velopmental,  adjustmental  and  social 
rehabilitative  goals  of  such  services. 

In  my  own  experience  in  camping 
with  the  visually  handicapped  I  have 
had  the  wonderful  satisfaction  of  dis¬ 
covering  and  rediscovering  the  mean¬ 
ingfulness  of  such  group  work  notions 
as  these: 

1.  That  not  only  are  the  program  activi¬ 
ties  as  such  significant  but  equally  if  not 
more  significant  are  the  social  relationships 
—the  things  that  happen  between  and 
among  people  engaged  in  those  activities. 

2.  That  guided  and  deliberate  use  of 
group  experience  can  further  effective  and 
socially  responsible  group  life  and  simultan¬ 
eously  help  individuals  achieve  personal 
satisfaction  and  social  growth. 

3.  That  in  order  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
well  being  it  is  essential  for  the  individual 
to  hate  a  sense  of  belonging.  .Among  the 
risks  of  living,  to  which  handicapped  people 
are  particularly  vulnerable,  is  an  interfer¬ 
ence  with  or  restriction  of  opportunity  for 
satisfying  group  experiences.  One  of  the 
most  observabW  consequences  of  many 
handicaps  is  scxrial  isolation,  a  contraction 
of  life  space  and  a  sharp  restriction  in  all 
aspects  of  physical  and  social  mobility.  In 
other  words  one  of  the  stKial  consequences 
of  many  handicaps  is  its  tendency  to  create 
loneliness  which  as  it  reinforces  and  fulfills 
itself,  inhibits  all  other  aspects  of  living  and 
in  the  long  run  diminishes  ability  to  make 
effective  use  of  specific  rehabilitative  and 
vocational  adjustment  services.  The  process 
engendered  by  this  kind  of  social  isolation 
is  partially,  if  not  significantly,  reversible  by 
the  intervention  of  meaningful  group 
experience,  and  camping  can  be  one  of  the 
opportunities  for  achieving  this. 
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The  objectives,  methods  and  skills 
ot  group  work  and  group  workers  are 
generic  to  practice  in  camping  and 
other  settings  which  utilize  group  ex¬ 
perience  as  their  basic  medium  of 
service.  The  specific  application,  the 
specific  quality  and  emphasis  in  the 
method  and  technique  varies  with  the 
specific  goals  and  purposes  of  the 
setting  and  the  needs  and  social  situation 
of  the  consumer.  To  a  large  extent  every 
setting  in  which  group  workers  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  special  setting.  Every  setting 
requires  that  the  group  worker  have 
an  understanding  which  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  action  of  the  setting’s  func¬ 
tion  and  structure  and  the  needs  of  the 
individual  as  they  can  be  met  in  the 
setting,  before  he  can  apply  his  own 
professional  methods  and  skills.  An 
understanding  of  the  broad  socio-psy- 
chological  implications  of  a  handicap 
as  well  as  its  specific  implications,  mean¬ 
ings  and  consequences  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  a  case  in  point  of  the  indi¬ 
vidualizing  process.  It  is  a  case  in  point 
of  the  group  worker’s  ongoing  respon¬ 
sibility  to  interrelate  in  action  such 
variables  as  his  own  skill  and  capaci¬ 
ties,  the  agency  function,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  his  needs  and  the  social 
situation  or  social  context  within  which 
he  and  they  are  working. 

In  relating  the  foregoing  ideas  to 
camping  with  the  handicapped  one  of 
the  things  which  becomes  clear  is  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  handicap 
or  disability  when  it  is  viewed  in  its 
own  terms.  What  is  or  is  not  a  handi¬ 
cap  varies  depending  upon  who  is  de¬ 
fining  it  and  how  it  is  defined.  It  varies 
according  to  historical,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  factors.  Not  all  physical  differ¬ 
ences  or  variations  have  negative  con¬ 
notations.  The  same  variation  will  have 
different  consequences  for  different 
people  in  different  life  situations.  To 
a  large  extent  the  handicaps  with  which 
we  are  most  familiar  are  essentially 


variations  among  people,  upon  which  b 

society  ordinarily  places  a  highly  nega-  si 

tive  value.  n 

This  negative  value  imposed  by  e; 

society  is  one  aspect  of  the  problem;  1: 

another,  and  related  to  it,  is  the  nega-  b 

tive  value  imposed  by  the  individual  o: 

upon  himself.  Finally,  there  are  nega-  r< 

tive  values  imposed  by  and  specific  to  ai 

the  handicap  itself.  Still  a  person  can-  tl 

not  be  defined  in  terms  of  his  handicap.  tl 

He  is  more,  infinitely  more  than  that.  g< 

While  it  may  be  an  interwoven  and  te 

inextricable  part  of  a  total  interacting  ir 

person,  to  focus  only  or  essentially  on  tl 

that  part  which  is  the  handicap  is  not  oi 

only  an  affront  to  the  human  spirit  but  tfi 

renders  impossible  creative  and  helpful  d< 

social  services.  The  way  the  individual  pi 

responds  to  his  handicap  and  the  con-  ^  ot 
sequences  it  has  for  him  cannot  be  ca 

viewed  only  in  terms  of  the  limitations  th 

it  imposes,  but  must  also  be  viewed  in  ca 

terms  of  the  potentialities  it  offers  for  sii 

adapting  the  setting,  the  program  and  w( 

the  professional  role.  gc 

CO 

Shaping  the  Program 
to  the  Needs  of  the  Group 

just  as  one  cannot  define  a  person  in  ga 

terms  of  his  handicap  so  is  it  difficult  in 

to  define  normal  and  abnormal,  health  is 

and  illness,  handicapped  and  non-  ag 

handicapped.  These  are  relative,  highly  pr 

complex  and  varied  phenomena.  They  tic 

are  variables,  not  attributes.  Each  an 

handicapped  person  varies  from  other  ^  is 

handicapped  persons  as  he  would  vary  se{ 

from  a  so-called  non-handicapped  per-  ra] 

son.  The  range  of  individual  differ-  in 

ences,  modes  of  adjustment,  ways  of  pe 

occupying  psychological  space  among  ^  roi 
the  so-called  handicapped  group,  is  as  ev( 

wide  and  varied  as  among  the  so-called  l>o 

non-handicapped  group.  <>tl 

Whether  we  regard  a  person  who 
is  handicapped  as  essentially  like  other 
people  despite  a  handicap  or  whether  ! 
we  regard  him  as  essentially  different 
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because  of  a  handicap  can  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  significance.  The  former 
notion  is  not  just  a  pious  platitude 
enjoying  moral  superiority  over  the 
latter.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  reflected  in  the  way  services  are 
organized,  in  what  services  are  seen  as 
relevant  to  the  goals  to  which  they 
are  directed.  In  a  camping  program 
the  distinction  can  determine  whether 
the  camp  is  oriented  to  group  work 
goals  or  to  institutionalized  and  pro¬ 
tective  goals.  It  can  make  a  difference 
in  how  you  use  specialists  —  whether 
they  are  “line”  or  “staff,”  auxiliary  to 
or  primary  to  the  major  function  of 
the  camp.  To  assume  people  are  people 
despite  a  handicap  would  mean  that 
program  goals,  staffing,  etc.,  would  be 
organized  along  conventional  good 
camping  lines  adapted  appropriately  to 
the  special  problems  presented  by  the 
campers.  It  would  mean  that  a  de¬ 
sirable  goal  for  a  specialized  camp 
would  be  to  achieve  good  program, 
good  staffing,  etc.,  according  to  good 
conventional  standards. 

What  bearing  does  all  this  have  upon 
the  presumably  control  issue  of  segre¬ 
gation-integration?  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  trouble  with  this  issue 
is  that  it  allows  us  all  to  agree,  to  be 
against  sin  and  for  virtue  and  yet  have 
private  little  reservations  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  obscure  real  differences 
among  us.  What  needs  to  be  considered 
is  the  basis  upon  which  people  are 
segregated.  In  some  respects  handi¬ 
capped  people  are  like  minority  groups 
in  our  society  in  that  they  suffer  similar 
personal  and  social  experiences,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  difference.  How¬ 
ever,  for  our  purposes  there  is  an  im- 
jKjrtant  difference  between  them  and 
other  minority  groups. 

Concept  of  Segregation  Varies 

There  is  nothing  intrinsic  in  color 
or  religion  which  can  remotely  justify 


segregation  in  education  or  for  that 
matter  restriction  of  access  to  any 
American  institution.  This  kind  of 
segregation  is  morally,  socially  and 
politically  indefensible  in  all  cases  and 
can  only  be  met  with  uncompromising 
resistance  and  counter-action.  However, 
in  respect  to  camping  and  similar  social 
services  the  question  confronting  us  is 
whether  or  not  a  particular  handicap 
intrinsically  creates  the  need  or  re¬ 
quires  specialized  services  under  spe¬ 
cialized  auspices.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  answer  emerges  as  we  evaluate  the 
nature,  quality  and  degree  of  handicap 
and  the  individual  factors  within  it  in 
relation  to  what  services,  specialized  or 
otherwise,  actually  exist  or  can  p>oten- 
tially  be  brought  into  existence.  If  the 
individual  child  or  adult  who  is  handi¬ 
capped  can  make  productive  use  of  a 
setting  serving  the  so-called  normal 
child  or  adult,  then  to  deny  him  service 
would  be  segregation  —  even  if  a  high 
degree  of  individual  attention  were  to 
be  required  to  provide  such  service.  If, 
however,  on  the  basis  of  individual 
diagnosis  there  are  needs  which  require 
specialized  attention  —  needs  which  are 
intrinsic  to  the  handicap  and  which 
require  specific  provision  —  then  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  services  is  not  segrega¬ 
tion  in  the  invidious  sense  of  that  word. 
Further,  I  think  the  mere  fact  that 
agencies  for  the  non-handicapped  are 
not,  for  a  variety  of  good  and  bad  rea¬ 
sons,  providing  services  to  handicapp>ed 
persons,  can  justify  the  establishment 
of  specialized  services.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  argument  over  the  desirability 
and  urgency  for  all  of  us,  whatever 
setting  we  work  in,  to  strive  for  maxi¬ 
mum  integration.  However,  people  who 
are  not  noiv  being  served  ought  not  be 
asked  to  wait  for  services  until  the  day 
the  right-minded  people  have  p>er- 
suaded  the  narrow-minded  to  give  up 
their  misconceptions  about  handi¬ 
capped  people,  broaden  their  concep- 
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lions  of  service,  stretch  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  normal  and  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  their  claim  that  they  accept 
differences  by  doing  so  more  expan¬ 
sively  and  creatively.  They,  along  with 
camps  serving  the  handicapped,  need  to 
begin  with  the  same  assumption,  name¬ 
ly  that  it  is  imjx>rtant  and  valuable  to 
the  achievement  of  normal  healthy 
gfrowth  for  all  kinds  of  j>eople  to  have 
maximum  access  to  a  variety  of  services 
and  to  each  other,  and  that  people 
ought  not  l)e  discriminated  against, 
merely  l^ecause  of  a  handicap— merely 
because  of  difference. 

Community  Participation  Sought 

What  do  these  things  mean  for  the 
camp  serving  handicapped  people? 
How  can  reality  be  in  the  service  of 
their  good  intentions?  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  camps  must  take  respon¬ 
sibility  and  assume  the  obligation  to 
use  their  services  wherever  possible  as 
a  means  for  moving  their  clients  into 
wider  community  participation.  This 
can  best  be  done  on  an  individual 
basis,  depending  upon  the  individual’s 
capacity,  strengths  and  readiness.  This 
takes  more  than  honest  intentions  and 
strong  convictions.  Skill,  patience,  per¬ 
sistence  and  courage  must  be  the  added 
ingredients.  The  initiative  for  this 
must  come  from  camps  serving  the 
handicapped.  The  good  will  and  in¬ 
terest  of  camps  serving  the  non-handi¬ 
capped  in  absorbing  some  handicapped 
persons  may  be  assumed  but  ought  not 
be  relied  on.  1  doubt  that  more  than  a 
handful  do  so.  This  isn’t  being  done, 
because  to  do  so  would  for  some  (camps 
serving  the  handicapped)  represent 
participation  in  their  own  liquidation 
and  be  in  conflict  with  the  very  basis 
upon  which  they  so  effectively  appeal 
for  support  to  a  sympathetic  public. 
Helping  the  handicapped  person  move 
into  the  wider  community  is  too  often 
not  done  because  too  often  he  has  been 


subjected  to  a  sentimentalized  concern 
and  sympathy  which  has  been  subtly 
but  unmistakably  transformed  into  a 
style  of  help  which  deepens  dependency 
and  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Thus,  the 
handicapped  and  the  helping  person 
become  each  other’s  captive.  Yet  a 
specialized  camp  which  identifies  itself 
with  broad  social  welfare  goals  can  not 
justify,  itself  unless  it  also  sees  itself 
as  an  instrument  for  helping  those  for 
whom  it  is  possible  to  move  into  and 
participate  in  an  ever  broadening  social 
grouping.  What  better  help  can  we 
give  handicapped  persons  than  to  use 
our  services  to  help  them  to  manage, 
as  they  must,  in  a  world  where  most 
people  are  not  like  them?  To  restrict 
them  to  narrow  groupings  whose  only 
basis  is  one  characteristic  in  common 
is  to  pauperize  experiences  and  inhibit 
social  development.  The  specialized 
camp  must  create,  encourage  and  give 
ongoing  support  to  this  need  for 
broader  participation  and  if  this  is  to 
be  done  it  requires  individual  evalua¬ 
tion  of  strengths  and  capacities.  We 
need  to  have  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  other  services  available,  of 
their  actual  structures,  functions,  modes 
of  operation  and  capacities  to  absorb 
differences.  One  of  the  deterrents  to 
this  kind  of  good  specialized  services  is 
that  agencies  and  professionals  work¬ 
ing  in  such  settings  tend  to  segregate 
themselves.  They  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  sufficiently  identified  with  broader 
social  welfare  concerns.  To  the  extent 
that  they  lack  connections  and  identi¬ 
fications  with  other  services  they  limit 
their  capacity  to  serve  their  own  clients. 
For  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
active  and  meaningful  to-and-from  re¬ 
ferrals  unless  you  know  other  agencies 
and  services  and  they  know  you. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  and 
intentions,  it  must  be  said  that  one  of 
the  problems  we  face  lies  within  the 
handicapped  camper  himself.  As  Kurt 
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Lewin  and  others  have  observed, 
“Minority  groups  (including  the  handi¬ 
capped)  tend  to  accept  the  implicit 
judgment  of  those  who  have  status  even 
where  the  judgment  is  directed  against 
themselves.”*  Many  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple  articulate  a  hunger  for  integrated 
experience  and  at  the  same  time  are  also 
quite  fearful  and  resistive  to  it  when 
it  is  made  possible.  For  many  it  would 
be  a  trying  and  unsatisfying  experi¬ 
ence.  Thus  we  need  to  evaluate  too 
the  possible  consequences  for  the  in¬ 
dividual,  seemingly  able,  handicapped 
person  in  trying  to  function  in  a 
“normal”  setting. 

The  degree  to  which  a  handicapp>ed 
person  can  participate  in  a  normal  set¬ 
ting  cannot  always  be  determined  by  de¬ 
gree  of  handicap.  It  is  frequently  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  style  and  level  of  social 
and  emotional  adjustment. 

Summary 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  sum¬ 
marize  or  recapitulate  some  of  the 
points  I  have  tried  to  make. 

Everyone,  including  the  client,  seems 
to  be  committed  to  integration.  We 
rarely,  however,  go  beyond  talk  and  it 
doesn’t  happen  even  where  and  when 
it  is  possible.  The  decision  as  to  where 
and  how  any  person  should  be  served 
ought  ideally  and  always  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  individual  need,  individual 

*I.'ru'in,  A'  "Action  Research  and  Minority 
Problems."  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  2,  1946, 
p.  44. 


adjustment,  degree  of  handicap,  etc. 
People  have  to  be  served  and  have  to 
be  given  the  service  whether  it  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  specialized  or  non-specialized 
setting.  If  handicapped  people  are  not 
receiving  service  because  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  “normal  service”  are  back¬ 
ward,  ignorant  or  fearful,  then  this 
justifies  sp>ecialized  service— even  though 
we  may  prefer  to  have  specialized  serv-: 
ices  justified  only  in  terms  of  highly 
specialized  needs. 

We  ought  to  see  camping  services  for 
everybody  as  a  welfare  service  meeting 
an  important  social  need,  worthy  of 
wide  community  supjxirt  and  not  as 
a  frill.  For  handicapj)ed  people  in 
particular  it  offers  a  frequently  un¬ 
recognized  opportunity  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  their  social 
adjustment  and  rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  handicap  is  that  it  tends 
to  isolate  jieople,  and  impoverishes 
social  experiences  and  opportunities 
for  group  exp>erience,  which  are  so 
essential  to  social  and  emotional  health. 
The  tamping  experience  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  values  of  group  exp>erience, 
which  sees  people  as  total  unique  per¬ 
sons,  which  emphasizes  their  pK>tentiali- 
ties  and  not  their  limitations,  which 
does  not  ilemean  the  human  person  by 
defining  him  in  terms  of  a  handicap  or 
physical  variation,  is  a  camping  ex¬ 
perience  which  can  counteract  or  offset 
the  destructive  processes  unleashed  by 
inactivity  and  social  isolation. 


CAMPING  FACILITIES  SURVEY 

The  recreation  committee  of  the  AAWB  is  seeking  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  camping  facilities  offered  by  agencies  serving  the  blind.  Eligi¬ 
bility  requirements  for  admittance  and  other  data  describing  each 
camp  operation  are  needed  for  the  survey.  All  agencies  maintaining 
camps  are  requested  to  send  pertinent  information  to  Fuller  R.  Hale, 
Executive  Director,  Social  Center  for  the  Blind,  604  University  Street, 
Seattle  1,  Washington. 
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d  contemporary 
guidance  program 

CARL  J.  DAVIS 


1  HAVE  BEEN  REQUESTED  tO  Speak  tO  this 
group  on  a  specific  guidance  program, 
the  guidance  program  at  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind.  However,  to  establish  a 
frame  of  reference,  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  pajjer  presented  to  this  same 
group  in  1951  by  Mr.  Finis  Davis.  Mr. 
Davis  was  rejxirting  on  a  survey  of 
guidance  programs  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
his  conclusions.  He  said:  “The  schools 
should  provide  counseling  and  train¬ 
ing  to  insure  good  academic  education, 
effective  handwork  training  and  proper 
habits  of  work.  They  should  include 
training  to  adjust  the  individual  so¬ 
cially  and  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible, 
objectionable  habits  and  mannerisms. 
They  should  develop  in  the  students  a 
proper  attitude  toward  blindness,  and 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
society  has  l)een  develojied  for  the  see¬ 
ing— must  adjust  to  the  sighted 
world.” 

Mr.  Davis  also  inferred  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  vocational  counseling  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis  with  the  school;  and  that 
such  a  cooperative  program  should  be 
instituted  as  early  as  possible,  but  no 
later  than  the  junior  year  in  high 
school. 

What  kind  of  a  program  does  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind  offer?  At  Perkins, 
we  believe  that  guidance  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  program  throughout  a  pupil’s 

Mr.  Davis  is  head  of  the  department  of 
psychology  and  guidance  at  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  His  paper  was 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  Group  O  at  the 
1957  AAWB  convention  in  Chicago. 


school  career.  Any  child  needs  to  make 
a  continuing  series  of  adjustments  dur¬ 
ing  his  school  years,  but  the  problem 
is  intensified  for  the  blind  child, 
whether  he  is  in  a  residential  or  a 
public  school  program.  The  blind  child 
needs  not  only  to  make  the  normal 
developmental  adjustments,  but  he  must 
do  so  while  he  is  obtaining  and  inter¬ 
nalizing  a  realistic  appraisal  of  his 
handicap  and  the  limitations  it  places 
up>on  him.  He  must  adjust  to  the  see¬ 
ing  world  with  an  accurate  concept  of 
himself  in  relation  to  that  seeing  world, 
because  he  must  live  out  his  life  as 
a  blind  member  of  the  seeing  world. 
As  a  consequence  the  school  program 
should  help  the  child  with  his  adjust- 
mental  problems  all  the  time  that  he 
is  in  school. 

Most,  probably  all,  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  helping  blind  children 
with  their  adjustment  problems  with¬ 
out  a  specific  program  of  guidance. 
We  at  Perkins  felt  that  we  had  been 
doing  just  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we 
felt  that  we  were  not  doing  it  well 
enough.  There  were  too  many  “misses” 
on  the  “hit-or-miss”  basis,  and  too 
many  situations  became  critical  that 
could  have  been  helped  before  the 
critical  stage  if  a  clearly  defined  pro- 
gfram  had  been  functioning.  Therefore, 
a  program  of  guidance  was  established 
that  we  feel  is  working  effectively.  A 
guidance  counselor,  a  counseling  psy¬ 
chologist,  was  added  to  the  staff;  and 
a  guidance  committee  was  established, 
consisting  of  the  director,  the  principal, 
the  guidance  counselor,  the  social 
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worker,  and  the  head  of  the  deaf-blind 
department. 

Staff  Functions  Outlined 

The  guidance  counselor,  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  only  to  the  director,  pro¬ 
vides  counseling  service  to  the  pupils 
and  consultative  services  to  the  school 
staff.  He  is  directly  available  to  the 
pupils  who  have  problems  that  are 
personal  in  nature,  and  he  is  a  referral 
source  for  problems  that  arise  from 
within  the  academic  or  social-living 
program  of  the  school.  He  also  carries 
the  supervisory  responsibility  for  the 
testing  and  research  programs.  Indi¬ 
vidual  problems  that  arise  within  the 
academic  program  are  referred  to  him 
through  the  principal,  and  problems 
that  are  personal  in  nature  are  referred 
by  any  staff  member.  He  is  responsible 
only  to  the  director  in  order  that  the 
removal  of  the  aura  of  discipline, 
implicit  in  a  principal’s  office,  may 
give  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  freedom  to 
discuss  their  personal  affairs  without 
fear  of  punishment. 

The  principal’s  role  is  traditional 
with,  perhaps,  a  greater  understanding 
than  formerly  of  the  individual  per¬ 
sonal  needs  of  the  child  who  is  having 
difficulty  in  the  classroom  or  cottage. 
He  retains  most  of  the  educational 
counseling  responsibilities,  utilizing  the 
results  of  an  extensive  mental  testing 
program  to  assist  him  in  the  counsel¬ 
ing  situation. 

The  social  worker  is  the  important 
link  between  the  home  and  the  child, 
and  her  services  are  invaluable  to  the 
guidance  program.  Also,  she  is  the 
source  for  medical  histories  and  medi¬ 
cal  referrals  so  that  the  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  has  a  clear  picture  of  a  child’s 
physical  condition  at  all  times. 

The  head  of  the  deaf-blind  unit 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  areas  of  deafness 
and  the  hard-of-hearing.  Also,  his 


pupils  have  sp>ecial  problems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  guidance  committee  meets  once 
a  week  to  consider  problems  that  have 
been  observed  or  reported  in  the  class¬ 
room,  playground  or  cottage.  At  the 
time  of  its  inception  the  committee 
dealt  mainly  with  cases  that  were  criti¬ 
cal  in  nature.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
evaluation  of  the  program  to  note  that 
today  most  of  the  cases  considered  are 
in  the  incipient  stage  before  they  have 
become  critical.  The  structure  of  the 
committee  makes  it  possible  to  get  a 
complete  picture  of  a  case  so  that  the 
most  effective  measures,  whether  pre¬ 
ventative  or  therapeutic,  may  be  taken. 
Depending  upon  the  particular  case, 
the  corrective  steps  may  be  taken  in 
the  classroom,  in  the  cottage,  through 
counseling,  through  home  visitation  or 
by  referral  for  medical  therapy  or 
psychotherapy.  (We  feel  that  psycho¬ 
therapy  that  is  reconstructive  in  nature 
should  be  carried  on  outside  the  school 
with  the  school  making  every  effort 
possible  to  assist  it.  Non-reconstructive 
psychotherapy  is  carried  on  by  the 
guidance  counselor  in  consultation  with 
a  psychiatrist.) 

Handling  Individual  Cases 

When  cases  arising  in  the  classroom 
or  cottage  are  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  principal,  he  frequently  calls  a 
preliminary  meeting  attended  by  all 
staff  personnel  who  have  regular  con¬ 
tact  with  the  pupil  plus  the  guidance 
counselor,  the  social  worker  and  the 
consulting  psychiatrist.  The  discussion 
at  this  initial  meeting  generally  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  deal  of  valuable  diag¬ 
nostic  material  and,  when  followed  up 
after  the  case  has  been  discussed  by 
the  guidance  committee,  gives  the  staff 
considerable  support  in  their  work  with 
the  child.  An  added  value  derived  from 
the  preliminary  meeting  is  that,  with¬ 
out  the  larger  size  of  a  teacher’s  meet- 
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ing,  it  has  stimulated  interest  in  the 
guidance  process  so  that  the  staff  is 
now  aware  of  and  more  effectively 
recognizing  the  types  of  pupil  prob¬ 
lems  that  need  to  be  helped. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  this  program  is 
effective  and  that  when  our  pupils 
reach  high  school  they  have  a  sufficient 
degree  of  maturity  that  permits  voca¬ 
tional  planning  on  a  realistic  basis. 
It  is  true  that  a  few  more  years  will  be 
necessary  for  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
program,  because  those  pupils  who 
w’ere  in  the  early  years  of  school  when 
the  program  was  initiated  are  now  in 
junior  high  school. 

In  closing  may  I  comment  that  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  and  planning  are 
carried  on  with  the  close  cooperation 


of  the  state  rehabilitation  counselors. 
The  contacts  with  the  rehabilitation 
counselors  may  be  made  at  any  time 
during  the  first  years  of  high  school, 
and  the  counseling  becomes  intensified 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  junior 
year.  The  result  of  this  part  of  the 
program  is  that  graduates  are  being 
placed  soon  after  graduation  with  a 
much  shorter  time  lag  between  gradua¬ 
tion  and  job  than  there  had  been 
formerly.  The  major  need  that  we  in 
guidance  in  the  schools  would  like  to 
have  filled  is  a  compilation  of  all  types 
of  occupations  in  which  blind  people 
are  employed.  Once  this  need  has  been 
filled,  guidance  work  with  the  blind 
can  be  equated  with  guidance  work 
with  the  seeing. 


^^Ndt^onal  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards 
and  Personnel  Practices 
in  Services  for  the  Blind,  1955^^ 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
recently  issued  a  report*  based  on  its 
survey  of  paid  professional,  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  personnel  in  work 
with  the  blind  in  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  agencies  that  employ  them. 
This  study  was  made  under  a  contract 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Dr.  Plunkett  is  Labor  Economist,  Division 
of  Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Washington. 

*  Two  vols.  Text  150  pp.,  including  103 
tables  and  Appendix  including  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  agencies  surveyed  and  questionnaires 
used.  Available  from  B.LS.  or  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  L  A  seven-page  article,  con¬ 
taining  six  tables,  appears  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  July,  1957.  Reprints  avail¬ 
able  from  B.LS. 


MARGARET  L.  PLUNKETT,  Ph.D. 

Blind,  a  national  research  and  con¬ 
sultative  agency  devoted  to  expanding 
knowledge  about  and  improving  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  persons. 

Under  the  definitions  of  coverage 
used  there  are  some  400  private  and 
public  agencies  that  either  devote  them¬ 
selves  exclusively  to  work  with  the 
blind  or,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
public  agencies,  employ  specialized 
personnel  to  furnish  services  to  blind 
individuals.  These  agencies  employ  an 
estimated  4,500  professional,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  technical  personnel.  Ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  survey  were  those  pub¬ 
lic  agencies,  mainly  state  agencies, 
which,  although  they  provide  some 
services  for  blind  individuals,  render 
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services  to  them  through  their  general 
staff. 

Of  the  400  agencies  canvassed,  181 
were  voluntary,  or  private,  and  219 
were  public.  Eighty  per  cent  responded, 
the  greatest  non-response  being  among 
the  smaller  private  agencies.  Nearly 
3,200  individual  staff  members,  or  70 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  universe, 
filled  out  and  returned  questionnaires, 
with  the  low'est  response  coming  from 
the  residential  schools.  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  hospitals  and  voluntary 
agencies  as  a  group.  Even  in  these  cate¬ 
gories,  however,  two-thirds  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  replied. 

Public  agencies  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  7,000  paid 
employees  of  all  kinds  in  work  for  the 
blind  reported  by  the  318  cooperating 
agencies,  and  for  about  three-fourths 
of  their  3,948  professional,  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  staff  members. 
Although  public  agencies  use  only  in¬ 
significant  numbers  of  unpaid  volun¬ 
teers,  private  agencies  apparently  rely 
very  heavily  on  them.  Detailed  data  in 
the  report  relate,  however,  only  to 
paid  workers. 

Age  and  Sex 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  paid  profes¬ 
sional,  administrative  and  technical 
workers  were  between  twenty-five  and 
sixty  years  of  age;  over  half  were  under 
forty-five.  ^V^omen  constituted  just 
under  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  cov¬ 
ered,  or  twice  the  proportion  of  women 
in  the  United  States  labor  force  in 
1955.  The  high  proportion  of  women 
is  accounted  for  by  the  large  numbers 
of  teachers  and  housemothers  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools,  and  by  their  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  occupations  of  social 
casework  and  home  teaching.  Non¬ 
whites  made  up  only  about  6  per  cent 
of  all  workers  studied. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  workers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  survey  had  some  form 


of  visual  handicap.  Half  of  these,  or 
460,  were  totally  blind.  The  incidence 
of  all  types  of  visual  handicaps  was 
considerably  higher  among  the  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  than  among  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  technical— 35  per  cent 
compared  with  20  per  cent.  The  great 
majority  of  all  blind  or  otherwise 
visually  handicapped  workers  have  had 
such  impairments  from  infancy  or 
youth. 

Education 

Over  one-fifth  of  the  reporting  work¬ 
ers  had  a  bachelor’s  degree,  another 
31  per  cent  had  received  additional 
academic  degrees  or  had  had  some 
graduate  work,  and  another  6  per  cent 
had  had  some  kind  of  technical  training 
beyond  high  schcx)!.  Twenty-three  per 
cent  had  had  no  college  training  at  all. 
As  might  be  expected,  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  employees  with  bachelor’s 
degrees  was  found  among  the  younger 
workers.  Among  degree  holders,  the 
men  had  somewhat  better  education 
than  the  women.  The  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  than  men  with  no  col¬ 
lege  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the 
numbers  of  housemothers  whose  high¬ 
est  education  was  predominantly  at 
the  high  school  level. 

Occupations 

One  hundred  distinct  occupations 
were  developed  from  the  almost  300 
job  titles  reported,  and  there  were 
sufficient  employees  in  69  of  them  to 
warrant  separate  presentation  of  data. 
The  most  important  occupations 
numerically  were  teachers,  social  case¬ 
workers,  home  teachers,  vocational 
counselors,  agency  directors  and  house- 
parents.  Totally  blind  employees  were 
concentrated  in  most  of  these  same 
occupations. 

Wages 

Two  sets  of  wage  data  were  collected 
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—annual  salary  ranges  by  occupation 
from  the  agencies  and  actual  monthly 
earnings  as  of  September,  1955,  from 
reporting  employees.  Teachers’  salaries 
were  adjusted  so  that  when  multiplied 
by  twelve  they  would  produce  an  an¬ 
nual  figure  comparable  with  annual 
earnings  in  the  other  occupations.  The 
median  monthly  earnings  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  was  $301,  irrespective 
of  maintenance,  with  6  per  cent  earn¬ 
ing  $500  or  more  per  month.  Among 
the  more  important  professional  occu¬ 
pations,  casework  supervisors,  place¬ 
ment  workers  and  vocational  counse¬ 
lors  were  the  highest  paid.  The  median 
earnings  for  administrative  personnel 
were  much  higher  —  $465  per  month, 
with  46  per  cent  earning  $500  or  more. 
Technical  workers  had  the  lowest 
median— $234— but  this  figure  is  heavily 
influenced  by  the  large  number  of 
housemothers  whose  median  earnings 
were  only  $162.  Almost  60  per  cent  of 
these  housemothers,  however,  received 
maintenance  in  addition  to  cash  salary. 
The  highest  paid  technical  workers 
were  the  guide  dog  trainers,  with 
median  earnings  of  $378,  in  addition 
to  maintenance.  About  one-fourth  of 
all  workers  got  some,  or  full,  main¬ 
tenance.  These  were  concentrated  in 
the  residential  schools.  The  median 
work  week  was  forty  hours,  but  house¬ 
mothers  typically  worked  fifty  hours 
or  more  on  a  regular  basis. 

Agency  Services 

Fifty  distinct  kinds  of  services  were 
offered  by  the  agencies  studied.  Among 
the  principal  ones  were  medical  diag¬ 
nosis,  counseling  of  parents  of  blind 
children,  distribution  of  braille  and 
talking  books,  and  home  teaching 
services.  The  most  significant  voca¬ 
tional  services  are  evaluation,  counsel¬ 
ing  and  training  and  the  operation  of 
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sheltered  workshops.  Educational  serv¬ 
ices  are  provided  principally  by  the 
residential  schools,  but  by  1955  some 
public  school  systems  in  eighteen  states 
had  established  programs  of  education 
of  blind  with  sighted  children. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  agencies 
serve  the  multi  -  handicapped  blind, 
mainly  the  deaf  and/or  crippled.  About 
the  same  proportion  of  the  agencies 
employ  handicapped  personnel,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  with  a  visual  disability. 

Fringe  Benefits 

In  addition  to  reporting  salary 
ranges  (not  presented  in  this  article) 
agencies  reported  their  policies  on 
“fringe  benefits.’’  Only  five  of  304  re¬ 
porting  on  this  point  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  retirement  plan.  The  most 
significant  single  fact  is  that  all  the 
private  agencies  have  elected  to  come 
under  the  OASI  system  and  that  one- 
fourth  of  them  contribute  to  some 
private  plan  as  well.  Only  5  per  cent 
of  the  agencies  do  not  provide  paid 
vacations  after  one  year  of  service.  The 
most  common  vacation  period  was  two 
weeks  after  one  year  of  service.  The 
median  number  of  paid  holidays  was 
seven  in  private  and  ten  in  public 
agencies.  Over  one-fourth  gave  eleven 
or  more  and  about  10  per  cent  gave 
less  than  six. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  agencies  make 
some  provision  for  paid  sick  leave, 
almost  half  providing  twelve  days  or 
less,  one-fourth  more  than  twelve,  and 
19  per  cent  grant  sick  leaves  on  an 
individual  basis.  It  is  among  the  small 
private  agencies  where  the  “no  paid 
sick  leave”  policy  is  concentrated,  as 
well  as  the  policy  of  dealing  with  illness 
on  an  individual  basis.  Employer  con¬ 
tributions  to  group  hospitalization 
were  made  by  only  14  per  cent  of  the 
306  agencies  reporting  on  this  point. 

►  ♦ 
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Revision  of  the 


STANDARD  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS 


Between  the  years  1920  and  1930  sta¬ 
tistical  studies  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  based  on  diagnostic  information 
from  the  records  of  persons  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind  were  made  in  three 
states— Missouri,  Colorado  and  Illinois. 
In  1924,  Drs.  Conrad  Berens  and  Le- 
Grand  H.  Hardy,  with  a  grant  from  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  also  made  a  statistical  study 
of  the  causes  of  blindness,  their  study 
being  based  on  ophthalmic  diagnoses  of 
patients  at  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary.  Unfortunately,  the  data  of 
these  and  other  similar  studies  could 
not  be  combined  or  effectively  com¬ 
pared  because  each  study  used  a  differ¬ 
ent  scheme  of  classification  of  causes. 

In  1930  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  jointly 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Statistics 
of  the  Blind  and  requested  that  it  study 
the  problems  of  statistics  relating  to 
blindness  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  improvement  of  such  statistical 
data.  The  mentbers  of  the  Committee 
were  Conrad  Berens,  M.D.,  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  (chairman) , 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  C.  Edith  Kerhy, 
Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Bennet  Mead,  B. 
Franklin  Royer,  M.  D.,  and  Stetson  K. 
Ryan.  Among  the  early  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  Committee  was  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  a  scheme  of  classification  of 


causes  of  blindness  which  distinguished 
and  utilized  separately  the  two  elements 
of  the  complete  diagnosis  of  an  ab¬ 
normal  eye  condition,  namely,  the  path¬ 
ological  information  concerning  the 
site  and  nature  of  the  condition  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  etiological 
or  underlying  causal  factor.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  adoption  of  the 
twofold  classification  as  a  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  comparable  information  from 
studies  made  at  different  times  and  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  also  as  a  means  of 
increasing  and  systematizing  statistical 
information  concerning  known  etio¬ 
logical  factors,  for  which  there  was, 
and  still  is,  great  need  for  use  in  formu¬ 
lating  and  administering  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  Committee  made  immediate  use 
of  its  classification  by  initiating  a  series 
of  annual  compilations  of  statistics  of 
the  causes  of  blindness  among  children 
in  schools  and  day  classes  for  the  blind. 
The  first  of  these  studies  provided  sta¬ 
tistics  for  the  school  year  1932,  These 
compilations  have  'been  continued  for 
subsequent  years  at  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
under  the  direction  of  C.  Edith  Kerby. 

In  first  publishing  the  propKxed  stand¬ 
ard  classification,  the  Committee  recog¬ 
nized  that  its  plan  would  require  re¬ 
consideration  and  revision  from  time  to 
time.  In  1940  the  Bureau  of  Public 
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Assistance  of  the  Federal  Security  Agen¬ 
cy  adopted  the  classification  for  use  in 
a  series  of  statistical  studies  of  causes 
of  blindness  to  be  made  under  its  aus¬ 
pices  by  state  agencies  administering 
aid  to  the  blind  which  were  able  and 
willing  to  participate.  In  preparation 
for  this  series  of  studies,  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  made  its  first 
revison  of  the  classification,  and  issued 
a  manual  to  assist  in  its  use. 

The  classification  was  adopted  in 
principle  by  the  Pan  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Ophthalmology  in  1948,  and 
by  the  International  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1950. 

Because  of  new  knowledge  concern¬ 
ing  some  eye  conditions  causing  blind¬ 
ness,  and  es|jecially  because  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  including  in  the  list  of  sp>e- 
cified  causes  some  which,  though  not 
frequent  in  this  country,  are  of  great 
importance  elsewhere,  a  further  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  classification  has  recently 


been  made.  In  re-examining  the  plan 
for  this  revision,  the  Committee  on 
Statistics  of  the  Blind  has  corresponded 
with  interested  ophthalmologists  in 
numerous  countries,  inviting  them  to 
propose  needed  changes  in  the  classi¬ 
fication.  The  Committee  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  many  help¬ 
ful  res{X)nses  to  this  invitation,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  advice  of  Arnold  Sorsby, 
M.  D.,  who  over  many  years  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  statistical  studies  of  the  causes 
of  blindness  in  Great  Britain.  The  re¬ 
vised  classification  as  adopted  by  the 
Committee  is  presented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages. 

The  present  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Conrad 
Berens,  M.  D.,  Vii^nia  S.  Boyce,  Gab¬ 
riel  Farrell,  Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.  D., 
Marta  Frankel,  M.  D.,  Trygve  Gunder¬ 
son,  M.  D.,  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  (chair¬ 
man)  ,  Nathaniel  J.  Raskin,  and  Carl 
E.  Rice,  M.  D. 


Standard  Classification  Of  Causes  Of  Blindness 
1957  Revision 

Recommended  by  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind 


I.  BY  SITE  AND  TYPE  OF  AFFECTION 


EYEBALL  IN  GENERAL 

110  Glaucoma  (excluding  infantile) 

150  Panophthalmitis  and  acute  endoph¬ 
thalmitis 

Structural  anomalies: 

140  Malignant  myopia 

141  Albinism 

142  Anophthalmos  (excluding  surgical) 

143  Megalophthalmos  (infantile  glaucoma) 

144  Micropnthalmos 

145  Aniridia 

146  Coloboma,  any  part  (excluding  sur¬ 
gical) 

147  Multiple  structural  anomalies 

148  Other  structural  anomalies,  specified 

149  Structural  anomaly,  not  specified 
General  degenerative  changes: 

151  Disorganized  eyeball  (atrophic  globe, 
phthisis  bulbi) 


158  Other  general  degenerative  change, 
specified 

159  General  degenerative  change,  not  spe¬ 
cified 

180  Other  general  affection  of  eyeball, 

'  specified 

190  General  affection  of  eyeball,  not 
specified 

CORNEA 

Keratitis: 

311  Interstitial  keratitis 

312  Phlyctenular  keratitis  (keratoconjunc¬ 
tivitis) 

313  Ulcerative  keratitis 

314  Sclerosing  keratitis 

315  Hypopyon  with  keratitis 

318  Other  keratitis,  type  specified 

319  Keratitis,  type  not  specified 
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320  Corneal  dystrophy  degeneration 
330  Megalocornea 
Vascularization: 

351  Vascularization  with  ulceration 

352  Vascularization  without  ulceration 

359  Vascularization,  ulceration  not  specified 

360  Keratomalacia 
370  Keratoconus 

380  Other  affection  of  cornea,  specified 
390  Affection  of  cornea,  not  specified 

CRYSTALLINE  LENS 

410  Cataract 

420  Dislocated  lens 

480  Other  affection  of  lens,  specified 

490  Affection  of  lens,  not  specified 

UVEAL  TRACT 

510  Iritis 

520  Iridocyclitis  and  uveitis 
530  Kerato-iritis 
550  Choroiditis 
560  Chorioretinitis 

580  Other  affection  of  iris,  ciliary  body  or 
choroid,  specified 

590  Affection  of  iris,  ciliary  body  or  cho¬ 
roid,  not  specified 

RETINA 

610  Retinitis  or  retinopathy 


620  Retinal  hemorrhage 
630  Retrolental  fibroplasia,  retinopathy  of 
prematurity 
640  Detached  retina 
650  Retinitis  pigmentosa 
660  Macular  degeneration 
670  Other  retinal  degeneration 
680  Other  affection  of  retina,  specified 
690  Affection  of  retina,  not  specified 

OPTIC  NERVE,  OPTIC  PATHWAY,  AND 
CORTICAL  VISUAL  CENTERS 

710  Optic  nerve  atrophy 
720  Optic  neuritis  (papillitis) 

730  Papilledema  (choked  disc) 

740  Neuroretinitis 

750  Retrobulbar  and  intra-cranial  lesions 
780  Other  affection  of  optic  nerve,  specified 
790  Affection  of  optic  nerse,  not  specified 

VITREOUS 

310  Vitreous  hemorrhage 

880  Other  affection  of  vitreous,  specified 

890  Affection  of  Vitreous,  not  specified 

SITE  NOT  SPECIFIED 

980  Ill-defined  lesion,  specified 

990  No  rejX)rt  on  site  and  type  of  affection 


II.  BY  ETIOLOGY 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

11.0  Diphtheria 

12.0  Gonorrhea,  excluding  ophthalmia  ne¬ 
onatorum 
13.0  Measles 

14.0  Meningococcal  meningitis 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum  resulting 
from: 

15.1  Gonorrheal  infection 

15.8  Other  infection,  specified 

15.9  Type  of  infection  not  specified 
16.0  Scarlet  fever 

17.0  Septicemia 
18.0  Smallpox 
Syphilis: 

19.1  Prenatal  syphilis 

19.2  Syphilis  acquired  after  birth 

19.9  Pre-  or  postnatal  syphilis  not  specified 
20.0  Trachoma 

21.0  Tuberculosis 
22.0  Typhoid  fever 
23.0  Rubella 
24.0  Onchocerciasis 


25.0  Toxoplasmosis 
26.0  Brucellosis 
27.0  Leprosy 

28.0  Other  infectious  disease,  specified 
29.0  Infectious  disease  not  specified 

TRAUMA 

30.0  Chemical  causing  burn 

Radiation: 

31.1  Infrared 

31.2  Gamma 

31.3  Neutron 

31.9  Type  not  specified 

32.0  Other  object  or  substance  causing  burn 

33.0  Firearm  using  explosive 

34.0  Airgun,  slingshot,  etc. 

35.0  Fireworks  (any  type) 

36.0  Other  explosive 

37.0  Sharp  or  pointed  object 

38.0  Blow  or  fall 

39.0  Foreign  body  in  eye 

48.0  Other  agent  or  source,  specified 

49.0  Agent  or  source  not  specified 
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POISONINGS 

51.0  Methyl  alcohol 

52.0  Dinitrophenol 

53.0  Lead 

54.0  Quinine 

55.0  Excessive  oxygen 

58.0  Other  poison,  specified 

59.0  Kind  of  poison  not  specified 

NEOPLASMS 

61.0  Retinoblastoma 

62.0  Melanosarcoma 

68.0  Sarcoma,  other  types 

69.0  Neoplasms,  type  not  specified 

DISEASES  not  elsewhere  classified 
71.0  Anemia  and  other  blood  disease 
72.0  Diabetes  mellitus 
73.0  Nephritis  and  other  kidney  disease 
74.0  Vascular  disease  (including  arterio¬ 
sclerosis  and  f)ther  cerebro-vascular 
lesions) 

75.0  Multiple  sclerosis 
76.0  Disease  of  precnaiuv 
77.0  Nutritional  defidenqr 
78.0  Other  diseases  not  elsewhere  classified, 
specified 

79.0  Oeneral  disease  not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied  and  not  otherwise  specified 


PRENATAL  INFLUENCE  not  elsewhere 
classified 

81.0  Genetic  origin,  established  by  family 
history 

82.0  Genetic  origin,  presumed 

89.0  Prenatal  influence,  cause  not  specified 

ETIOLOGY  UNDETERMINED  or 
NOT  SPECIFIED 

91.0  Unknown  to  science 

92.0  Evidence  insufficient  for  diagnosis 

99.0  No  report  on  etiology 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
CASES  RESULTING  FROM  TRAUMA  OR 
POISONING  BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY  AT 
TIME  OF  INJURY 

.00  Birth  process 

.01  Occupational  activity 

.02  Household  activity 

.03  Play  or  sport 

.04  Traffic  or  travel 

.05  Military  activity 

.08  Other  activity,  specified 

.09  Activity  not  specified 


♦ 


♦ 


♦ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  GENUINE  MOUNTAIN  HICKORY 
WHITE  CANES  FOR  THE  BLIND  SINCE  1925. 

The  Original  Cane  for  the  Blind,  34"  to  48"  long. 

Can  also  furnish  special  Fluorescent  canes  with  light  reflectant  qualities. 

T.  W.  MINTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

Barbourville,  Kentucky 
Write  us  for  our  price  list. 
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POST  OFFICE  ACCEPTS 
NFB  DECLARATION 


Probe  of  Greeting  Card  Mailings 
Indefinitely  Postponed 


Proceedings  in  the  matter  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  against  the  greeting  card  mailings 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  from 
the  Department’s  Washington  office.  Of¬ 
ficial  orders  dated  August  5  and  August 
15  indicate  the  willingness  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  accept  an  “affi¬ 
davit  of  voluntary  agreement’’  filed 
with  it  in  May  by  Federated  Industries 
of  St.  Louis,  commercial  mailing  firm, 
and  the  Federation. 

I'he  action  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  while  it  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
an  endorsement  of  the  use  of  unordered 
merchandise  as  a  fund-raising  device 
nor  as  official  approval  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  itself,  nevertheless  has  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  Federation  of  the  original 
order  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  that  purpose.  Acceptance 
was  based  uf>on  the  declaration  by  the 
parties  involved  in  the  greeting  card 
promotion  that  certain  requirements 


will  be  observed  with  regard  to  accuracy 
of  content  of  accompanying  literature, 
maintenance  of  reasonable  profit  prac¬ 
tices,  complete  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  the  promotion,  and  normal 
adherence  to  rules  of  public  audit.  It  is 
clear  that  the  action  of  the  government 
in  this  case  will  be  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  all  charitable  organizations, 
both  in  and  out  of  services  to  the  blind, 
who  now  use  or  who  may  be  considering 
adopting  unordered  merchandise  as 
“gimmicks.” 

The  New  Outlook  for  May  published 
in  full  the  content  of  the  original  charge 
by  the  government  against  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  mailing  activity,  and  also  pub¬ 
lished  the  full  text  of  the  organization’s 
response.  Photostatic  copies  of  the  doc¬ 
uments  which  are  'the  basis  for  this  re¬ 
port  have  been  received.  The  full  text 
of  the  affidavit  and  a  first  order  and  a 
second  order  are  printed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  in  the  interest  of  complete 
rejjorting  of  the  details  of  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  these  proceedings. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  Matter  Concerning 

BERNARD  CERCHEN,  and 

NAT  RosENBLUM,  doing  business  as 
FEDERATED  INDUSTRIES, 
at 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
and 

HIE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

at 

Madison,  Wisconsin 


AFFIDAVIT 

The  undersigned,  Bernard  Gerchen  and  Nat  Rosenblum,  owners  of  Federated 
Industries,  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (hereinafter  called  "Federated”),  and  Jacobus 
tenBroek  and  George  Card,  President  and  First  Vice  President  respectively,  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  (engaging  in  the  use  of  the  mails  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  hereinafter  called  “N.F.B.”),  each  being  first  duly  sworn  says: 

With  a  view  to  obviating  the  necessity  for  further  proceedings  in  the  above- 
mentioned  matter,  it  is  voluntarily  agreed: 

1.  The  enterprise  referred  to  in  the  Complaint  heretofore  filed  by  the  Assistant 
(ieneral  Counsel,  Fraud  and  Mailability  Division,  Post  Office  Department,  shall 
be  at  all  times  conducted  in  accordance  and  in  compliance  with  the  following 
principles: 

a.  That  the  advertising  and  solicitation  materials  for  the  NFB  that  accompany 
any  package  of  greeting  cards  or  other  merchandise  offered  for  sale  through  the 
mails  by  this  enterprise,  contain: 

(i)  An  accurate  disclosure  of  the  principal  activities  and  purposes  of  NFB 
and  of  its  affiliated  organizations; 

(ii)  An  adequate  description  of  the  extent  of  direct  aid  and  assistance  given 
by  NFB  to  individual  blind  persons; 

(iii)  An  explanation  in  the  principal  letter  of  solicitation  that  NFB  being 
an  organization  of  the  blind  is  distinct  from  other  national  organizations  that 
conduct  programs  concerning  the  blind  and  a  disclosure  of  the  existence  of  such 
other  organizations; 

(iv)  An  indication  that  a  commercial  concern  is  engaged  by  NFB  by 
contract  to  conduct  and  to  participate  in  the  enterprise  through  the  mails; 

(v)  A  statement  in  the  principal  letter  of  solicitation  of  the  amount  of 
money,  or  proportion  of  profit  that  is  directly  retained  by  NFB  out  of  the  purchase 
price  paid  per  unit  for  the  greeting  cards  or  other  merchandise. 

b.  That  the  following  specified  understandings  arrived  at  by  contract  running 
between  Federated  and  NFB  shall  be  continued: 

(i)  The  NFB  shall  help  devise  and  shall  approve  the  content  of  all  adver¬ 
tising  and  solicitation  materials  that  accompany  any  package  of  greeting  cards  or 
other  merchandise  offered  for  sale  through  the  mails  by  the  enterprise. 
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(ii)  The  NFB  shall  approve  the  price  at  which  any  greeting  cards  or  other 
merchandise  may  be  offered  for  sale  through  the  mails. 

(iii)  The  mailing  list  developed  through  the  sale  of  greeting  cards  or  other 
merchandise  is  and  shall  be  the  property  of  NFB  and  shall  be  used  exclusively  as 
directed  by  NFB. 

(iv)  The  NFB  shall  receive,  handle  and  process  all  remittances  received 
from  the  public  by  said  enterprise. 

(v)  Pursuant  to  said  contractual  agreement  the  monies  retained  by  NFB 
are  not  subject  to  any  liability  incurred  by  Federated  in  the  enterprise  and  NFB 
shall  neither  contribute  to  nor  compensate  Federated  for  any  merchandise  not 
returned,  not  sold,  or  sold  at  less  than  the  approved  asking  price. 

(vi)  Any  remittances  over  and  above  the  approved  per  unit  asking  price 
are  deemed  donations  to  NFB.  Federated  has  no  part  or  share  therein,  and  Fed¬ 
erated’s  receipts  from  the  enterprise  are  in  no  manner  increased  by  any  such 
donation  macle  to  NFB. 

(vii)  The  fiscal  year  profit  of  Federated  and  its  owners  derived  from  the 
enterprise  is  subject  to  a  ceiling  limitation,  whereby  the  total  fiscal  year  profit  of 
Federated  is  less  than  the  total  fiscal  year  monies,  exclusive  of  donations,  retained 
by  NFB,  and  shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable  business  profit. 

(viii)  The  financial  records  of  Federated  are  open  to  examination  by  NFB, 
and  an  independent  audit  thereof  by  a  public  accountant  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  any  fiscal  year  or  other  regular  accounting  period  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
appropriate  officials  of  NFB. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  this  Affidavit  by  the  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Fraud  and 
.Mailability  Division,  Post  Office  Department,  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  approval 
of  any  business  which  affiants  have  conducted  or  shall  hereafter  conduct  under  the 
names  set  forth  in  the  caption  hereof,  or  any  other  name  or  names;  nor  shall  the 
filing  of  this  Affidavit  act  as  a  defense  to  relieve  the  affiants,  either  severally  or 
jointly,  from  full  responsibility  for  conformance  with  the  postal  or  any  other 
statutes,  but  the  filing  hereof  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  an  admission  that  the 
postal  statutes  invoked  in  the  Complaint  or  any  other  statutes  have  been  violated. 

3.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  if  the  said  Assistant  General  Counsel, 
Fraud  and  Mailability  Division,  Post  Office  Department,  receives  evidence  showing 
that  an  enterprise  in  violation  of  this  Affidavit  is  being  conducted  through  the 
mails  by  and  between  the  parties  signatory  hereto,  under  the  above  names  or 
any  other  name  or  names,  said  official  may  call  upon  NFB  or  Federated,  or  both, 
to  produce  such  evidence  as  shall  be  material  to  establish  compliance  with  the 
principles  hereinabove  enumerated,  and  in  such  event  NFB  or  Federated,  or  both, 
shall  make  available  any  and  all  such  evidence  in  such  form  and  manner,  and  at 
such  time  and  place,  as  said  Assistant  General  Counsel  may  reasonably  designate; 
and,  if  in  his  discretion  the  circumstances  so  require,  said  official  may  move  to 
reopen  the  proceedings  herein  and  have  the  matter  be  reinstated  to  the  Hearing 
Docket  upon  due  notice  to  NFB  and  Federated. 

FEDERATED  INDUSTRIES 
(Federated) 

BY:  Bernard  Gerchen  (Notarial  Seal) 
And:  Nat  Rosenblum  (Notarial  Seal) 

THE  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND 
(NFB) 

BY:  Jacobus  tenBroek  (Notarial  Seal) 
And:  George  Card  (Notarial  Seal) 


NOVCMBER.  1957 
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Under  date  of  August  5,  1957,  Edward  Carlick,  Hearing 
Examiner  in  the  Post  Office  Department  Office  of  the  Chief 
Hearing  Examiner,  issued  an  Order  as  follows: 


ORDER 

The  Complainant  having  accepted  an  affidavit  of  discontinuance  from  the  Res¬ 
pondent,  also  executed  by  the  intervening  Respondent,  which  has  been  filed  and 
is  hereby  made  a  part  of  the  record,  it  is  ordered  that  further  proceedings  in  this 
case  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

(Signed)  Edward  Carlick 
Hearing  Examiner. 


Under  date  of  August  15,  1957,  another  Order  was  issued 
from  the  same  office  as  follows: 


ORDER 

The  order  dated  August  5,  1957  is  amended  to  the  extent  that  tlie  words  “affidavit 
of  discontinuance”  be  substituted  by  the  words  “affidavit  of  voluntary  agreement.” 


(Signed)  Edward  Carlick 
Hearing  Examiner. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 


Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 
Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

5%  discount  on  orders 
of  one  Gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 


We  Invife  Your  Orders 


Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS'N  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Quality  White  Canes 
Refrigerator  White 
8"  Flame  Red  Tip 
Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 
or 

Plastic  Cup  Ferrule 

1 8  to  20  Inch  Taper 
or 

Straight  Shaft 
Made  of  Ash 


P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna.  Light  of  Weight 
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AFB 

scholarships  and  fellowships 


Twenty  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$500  each  have  been  awarded  for  the 
current  school  year  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  These  are 
annual  awards,  granted  in  the  past 
thirty  years  to  more  than  250  worthy 
blind  graduate  students  (in  a  few  cases, 
to  undergraduate  students).  Certain 
eligibility  requirements  must  be  met 
by  applicants  to  merit  the  awards.  Per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  apply  for  a  scholarship 
should  write  for  particulars  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1 5  West  16th  Street,  New  York  1 1 ,  N.  Y. 

This  year’s  scholarships  went  to 
twenty  students  from  eleven  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Nineteen 
went  to  graduate  students.  Twelve  are 
renewals  of  grants  previously  made  to: 
James  J.  Barnes,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Syl¬ 
vester  Bradford,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Geraldine  Graham,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Nolan  D.  Kaiser,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
George  H.  Kettell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Vernon  M.  Lee,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.;  Arthur 
L.  Miller,  Landis,  N.  C.;  Oral  O.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Ashland,  Ky.;  Marie  Morrison, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.;  William  Pickman, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Bette  White,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  .Alexander  W.  Zazow,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Eight  new  scholarships  were 
granted  to:  Leon  D.  Derene,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Juanita  L.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Thomas  W.  Lucik,  Endwell,  N.  Y.; 
Rudolph  V.  Lutter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Robert  C.  Stewart,  Austin,  Tex.;  Lester 
J.  Turk,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  Adranne 
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Newman,  Havre,  Mont.;  Walter  Woit- 
asek,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

The  vocational  objectives  of  the 
twenty  scholarship  students  are  quite 
varied,  and  are  as  follows:  college  teach¬ 
ing  (7) ,  law  (3) ,  psychiatric  social 
work  (2) ,  clinical  psychology  (2) ,  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  (3)  ,  social  case¬ 
work  (1) ,  chiropractic  (1) ,  and  the 
ministry  (1) . 

Last  Year's  Students 

Of  the  ten  scholarship  students  who 
completed  their  work  last  year:  Nancy 
Barlow  completed  the  home  teacher 
training  course  at  Overbrook  and  has 
a  position  in  Chester,  Pa.;  Paul  Behn 
completed  his  teacher  training  at  Flo¬ 
rida  A  &  M  University;  Marcialito  Cam 
was  awarded  the  master  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  degree  by  Adelphi  College;  Ann 
Cavas  received  an  A.M.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Sharon  Crome- 
enes  completed  the  requirements  for 
the  master’s  degjree  in  rehabilitation 
counseling  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  returned  to  his  state  position 
in  Montana;  Merle  Johnson  completed 
his  social  work  training  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul;  Morgan  Jones  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  work  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  linguistics  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  resumed  his  work  in 
Puerto  Rico;  Lillian  Knoll  was  award¬ 
ed  a  master’s  degree  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Eleanor  Reeves  received  the 
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master  of  social  work  degree  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  Jean 
Sullivan  was  awarded  the  M.S.  degree 
by  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

The  first  group  of  ten  fellowships  to 
be  awarded  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  training  for 
professional  service  in  agencies  for  the 
blind  are  being  utilized  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  acedemic  year. 

These  fellowships,  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500  each,  w'ere  established  to  help 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  to  recruit 
trained  personnel,  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  shortage  of  qualified  social  workers 
in  work  for  the  blind. 

The  fellowships  may  be  used  for 
first  or  second  year  of  work  for  the 
master’s  degree  or  for  work  toward  the 
doctoral  degree  in  an  accredited  school 
of  social  work.  Detailed  information 
about  the  fellowships  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  .Alexander  F.  Handel, 
.\merican  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Current  Fellowship  Students 

The  ten  individuals  currently  study¬ 
ing  under  this  plan  are  here  listed: 

Clarence  D.  Coleman,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
School:  Atlanta  University  School  of 
Social  Work,  1947,  M.S.W.  degree.  Will 
attend  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  where  he  is  enrolled  for  the 
third  year  program.  Since  1947  Mr. 
Coleman  has  been  associated  with  the 
Atlanta  Urban  League,  of  which  he  is 
now  associate  director.  He  has  also 
been  affiliated  with  the  Metropolitan 
Atlanta  Association  for  the  Blind,  which 
he  served  in  a  voluntary  capacity  as 
program  consultant  and  also  as  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  board  of  trustees.  While 
in  the  Army  he  was  recreation  super¬ 
visor  and  instructor  in  a  special  train¬ 
ing  unit.  He  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  fields  of  social  research,  program 
development,  community  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  social  action  which  will  permit 
services  for  the  blind  to  become  more 


effective.  Mr.  Coleman  is  forty  years 
old,  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
aged  twelve,  ten  and  seven. 

Lorene  Gibson,  Waldron,  Ark. 
School:  University  of  Arkansas,  A.B. 
degree.  Will  attend  the  George  Warren 
Brown  School  of  Social  Work,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She 
has  been  employed  as  a  caseworker  with 
the  blind  at  the  State  Board  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  is  presently  on  educational 
leave  from  that  organization.  Miss  Gib¬ 
son  has  a  visual  handicap. 

Una  Helen  Guillot,  Lafayette,  La. 
School:  Louisiana  State  University,  A.B. 
degree.  Also  has  home  teacher’s  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  She 
will  attend  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  Miss 
Guillot  has  been  employed  as  a  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  with  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Baton 
Rouge,  and  will  be  on  educational 
leave.  She  feels  that  the  program  of  a 
home  teacher  has  changed  considerably 
since  she  entered  the  field;  formerly 
emphasis  was  on  developing  crafts,  but 
is  now  focused  on  a  total  program  of 
service  to  blind  people  which  will  aid 
them  in  their  adjustment  to  everyday 
living.  She  further  explains  that  with 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  team 
approach  in  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program,  she  will  be  able  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  as  a  result  of 
her  professional  training.  Miss  Guillot 
has  a  visual  handicap. 

Judith  Beebe  Inabinet,  Myrtle  Beach, 
S.C.  School:  Winthrop  College,  1953, 
.\.B.  degree.  One  year  of  graduate  study 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee  School 
of  Social  Work  in  1954;  she  will  return 
there  as  a  full  time  student  to  complete 
her  graduate  training.  Miss  Inabinet 
has  been  employed  as  a  caseworker  for 
the  blind  with  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  and 
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will  be  on  educational  leave  while  she 
is  at  school  this  year.  She  is  twenty-six 
years  of  age  and  is  blind. 

Laura  McCarty,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
School:  Southwest  State  College,  Weath¬ 
erford,  Okla.,  A.B.  degree  in  social  sci¬ 
ence  and  mathematics.  She  has  had  one 
year  of  graduate  training  at  the  School 
of  Social  Work  of  the  I’niversity  of 
Texas,  and  will  return  there  to  com¬ 
plete  her  graduate  study.  Miss  McCarty 
brings  to  her  graduate  work  experience 
in  the  fields  of  casework  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  She  is  presently  chief  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  blind  services  of  the  Arizona 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Phoenix. 

Eva  Vazquez  Rivera,  Santurce,  Puerto 
Rico.  School:  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  A.B.  degree.  She  has  taken  grad¬ 
uate  courses  at  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  School  of  Social  Work;  will  now 
attend  as  a  full  time  student.  Miss 
Vaz(]ues  has  had  the  cxjierience  of  paid 
professional  worker  with  the  Bureau  of 
Institutions,  Department  of  Health,  in 
Santurce.  She  hopes  to  be  able  to  work 
with  blind  people  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  fully  integrated  into  the 
community.  Miss  Vazquez  is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  is  totally  blind. 

Donna  Lou  Starr,  Chagrin  Falls, 
Ohio.  School:  Capital  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  1956,  A.B.  degree.  She 
has  had  one  year  of  graduate  study  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
.\pplied  Social  Science;  will  now  com¬ 
plete  her  last  year.  She  is  studying  case¬ 
work  and  expects  to  be  working  with 
blind  people  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Miss  Starr  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  blind  people  during  the 
summer  of  1955  when  she  was  a  coun¬ 
selor  at  a  camp  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 
She  has  been  interested  in  social  work 
since  high  school  days.  At  the  time  of 
her  graduation  from  high  school  her 
father  lost  his  sight  and  this  turned 


her  interest  toward  working  with  blind 
people.  Miss  Starr  is  twenty-three  years 
of  age. 

Patricia  Stone,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
School:  Madison  (iollege,  Harrison¬ 
burg,  Va.,  1940,  B.S.  degree.  She  has 
also  had  six  months  of  graduate  study 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  will 
attend  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  a  second  year  stu¬ 
dent.  Miss  Stone  has  been  employed  as 
a  caseworker  for  the  blind  with  the 
Forsyth  County  Welfare  Department  of 
the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  will  be  on  educational  leave. 
She  feels  that  in  order  to  work  more 
adequately  with  her  clients  and  give 
them  better  service  it  is  essential  that 
she  have  further  graduate  training.  Miss 
Stone  has  a  visual  handicap. 

George  Calvin  Swilley,  Madison,  Fla. 
School:  Florida  A  &:  M  Ibiiversity,  1956, 
.\.B.  degree.  Will  attend  Atlanta  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Social  Work.  Mr.  Swil¬ 
ley  expects  to  specialize  in  group  work 
in  order  to  work  with  blind  people  in 
integrating  them  in  normal  group  liv¬ 
ing.  Since  his  graduation  from  college 
he  has  been  temporarily  employed  at 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Miami, 
Fla.  He  is  thirty-two  years  old  and  is 
totally  blind. 

Rose  AliceTerry,  Flint,  Mich.  School: 
Michigan  State  University,  1945,  A.B. 
degree.  She  has  had  one  year  of  gradu¬ 
ate  study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Social  Work;  will  return 
there  to  complete  her  graduate  train¬ 
ing.  She  is  at  present  employed  as  a 
home  teacher  for  the  blind  with  the 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of 
Michigan,  and  will  be  on  educational 
leave.  Upon  completion  of  her  gradu¬ 
ate  training  she  expects  to  continue 
working  as  a  home  teacher.  Miss  Terry, 
who  is  thirty-four  years  old,  is  totally 
blind. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


WHO’S  SELLING  WHAT? 

I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  annual 
convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  September.  The  meeting  was  at 
Elmira,  New  York,  and  the  topic 
assigned  to  me  was  the  rather  difficult 
question:  “Is  the  Agency  Doing  a  Good 
Selling  Job  of  the  Blind  to  the  Public?” 
Since  I  make  no  secret  of  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  publicity  and 
public  relations,  I  have  no  reluctance 
whatsoever  to  recount  here  in  capsule 
form  what  turned  out  to  be  a  rather 
long-winded  speech. 

As  surveyed  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  only  9  per  cent  of 
agencies  and  schools  serving  blind 
people  in  the  United  States  employ  full¬ 
time  public  relations  personnel.  Some 
have  part-time  staff,  but  more  than 
half  have  none  at  all.  Even  though  an 
agency  has  a  responsibility  to  interpret 
its  program  of  services  to  the  public, 
and  certainly  has  a  legitimate  need  to 
promote  community  understanding  and 
support,  too  many  of  them  give  this 
phase  of  their  work  either  amateur 
attention  or  no  attention  at  all.  No 
agency,  in  my  opinion,  need  apologize 
for  self-serving  publicity  activity;  on 
the  other  hand,  no  agency  has  a  right 
to  label  its  purely  self-serving  efforts 
“public  education.”  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  all  of  us  would  divide  our  pub¬ 
licity  programs  on  a  half-and-half  basis 
—  50  per  cent  for  advertising  our  agency 
programs  and  their  services;  50  per  cent 
devoted  to  unselfish  efforts  to  create 
a  better  climate  for  blind  persons  in 
the  community. 


Five  years  ago,  the  Foundation 
started  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
a  deliberate  plan  to  offer  publicity 
assistance  to  other  agencies  serving  the 
blind  in  the  form  of  tangible  kits  of 
materials  and  cooperative  public  rela¬ 
tions  projects.  This  year  shows  that 
we  now  have  had  active  cooperative 
ventures  with  a  substantial  local  agency 
in  forty-two  states  and  in  Hawaii.  A 
recent  radio  broadcast  idea  secured  a 
promise  of  nation-wide  simultaneous 
coverage,  with  no  state  omitted.  Aside 
from  the  indirect  compliment  to  the 
Foundation,  this  shows  definite  prog¬ 
ress  in  national  ability  to  mobilize  on 
behalf  of  the  blind.  The  time  may 
come  when  that  mobilization  will  really 
be  called  upon  for  matters  of  imp)or- 
tance  not  yet  recognized. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
of  whether  the  agency  is  doing  a  good 
job,  we  took  the  p>osition  that  no 
agency  has  the  privilege  or  respon¬ 
sibility  of  “selling  the  blind.”  An 
agency,  if  you  will  permit  the  observa¬ 
tion,  sells  not  people  but  services.  It 
is  a  prerequisite  that  the  agency  has 
established  the  need  for  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  its  services  in  a  community  in 
the  first'  instance.  That  being  done, 
then  sell  that  idea  and  the  blind  will 
sell  themselves. 

MIRROR,  MIRROR,  ON  THE  WALL 

Most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  the 
occasional  interruptions  of  meetings  in 
our  field  by  the  unexpected  and  usually 
ferocious  snarls  of  a  couple  of  guide 
dogs  who  can  wait  no  longer  to  show 
their  mutual  dislike.  Such  outbursts 
normally  are  amusing  to  everyone 
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except  their  embarrassed  masters  or 
mistresses,  but  we  encountered  an  in¬ 
cident  not  long  ago  that  really  takes 
the  cake  —  or  should  we  say  the  dog 
biscuit. 

It  was  during  a  smallish  luncheon 
meeting  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  in  New 
York  City,  where  a  group  of  scholars 
and  practitioners  were  debating  the 
merits  of  a  proposed  intensive  study 
of  standards  in  the  home  teaching  area. 
A  guide  dog,  quiet  until  that  moment, 
suddenly  filled  the  temporary  silence 
between  speakers  with  a  terrific  racket. 
The  pup  kept  it  up  for  some  several 
seconds  despite  its  mistress’  efforts  to 
stop  it.  Everybody  else  looked  wildly 
about  for  the  enemy  dog  that  normally 
would  be  part  of  the  fracas— but  no  dog 
was  to  be  found.  Then  the  chairman 
found  it— a  silently  snarling  adversary 
—in  a  full-length  mirror. 

HONEST.  OFFICER  .  .  . 

We’re  always  seeking  in  this  field  to 
get  the  public  to  treat  people  who  are 
blind  as  plain  old  normal  citizens. 
Here’s  an  incident  we  picked  up  in  the 
New  York  Post  a  few  days  ago  that 
ought  to  go  far  toward  that  objective 
—  or  what  do  you  think? 

“From  now  on  I  help  nobody,”  said 
Jacob  Greenburg,  a  bitter  man.  “I 
don’t  care  if  they’re  blind  or  what,” 
he  said.  “I  turn  my  head  away.” 

The  fifty-five-year-old  cab  driver’s 
troubles  started  September  9,  when  he 
stopped  for  a  red  light  at  Seventh  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Thirty-seventh  Street.  A  young 
man  came  up  and  asked  if  the  cabby 
would  take  his  blind  grandfather  to 
Brooklyn. 

“I  say  ‘Sure’,”  Greenburg  told  the 
Post,  “and  get  out  of  the  cab.  I  give 
the  old  man  a  hand.  Next  thing  I 
know,  a  cop  comes  up.  He  says,  ‘You’re 
blocking  the  traffic.’  He  says  ‘Get  mov- 
ing.’ 

“So  I  say,  ‘What’s  the  matter,  I’m 


helping  this  blind  man.’  He  says  I 
should  move.  He  says  I  should  move 
the  cab. 

“Who  can  move  it?  I’m  helping  the 
blind  man.  Next  thing  I  know,  he’s 
writing  a  ticket  for  obstructing  traffic. 
I  get  mad.  He  keeps  writing.  I  get 
madder.  I  start  shouting.  He  keeps 
writing.  He  says,  ‘Shut  up  or  I  lock 
you  up.’  I  say,  ‘Whatta  you  mean, 
lock  me  up?’ 

“So  he  locks  me  up.  He  makes  the 
blind  man  get  out  of  the  cab  and  we 
go  to  the  station  and  he  locks  me  up 
for  disorderly  conduct.  I  stood  in  jail 
six  hours  before  I  got  out.  Now  I  had 
my  hearing  for  disorderly  conduct  and 
I’m  acquitted.  But  what  hurts  me  is 
the  blind  man  never  comes  forward  and 
offered  to  help.  For  three  days  the 
cops  keep  my  license,  so  I  can’t  work, 
and  the  blind  man  never  does  a  thing. 
That’s  why  from  now  on  I  help  no¬ 
body.” 

We  understand  Greenburg  still 
awaited  trial  on  the  charge  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  traffic  when  Hindsight  went  to 
press.  Since  this  momentous  case  may 
have  repercussions  on  the  relationships 
of  cab  drivers  and  blind  people  the 
world  over.  Hindsight  will  do  its  best 
to  report  the  ultimate  outcome.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  will  attempt  to  avoid  Green- 
burg’s  cab. 

THE  CHICKEN  OR  THE  EGG? 

We  picked  this  one  up  from  Principal 
S.  E.  Armstrong  of  the  Ontario  School 
for  the  blind  in  Brantford,  Canada. 

A  small  boy  was  attempting  to  arrive 
at  some  satisfactory  philosophy  con¬ 
cerning  the  fact  that  he  was  blind.  He 
posed  the  question  to  the  principal, 
“Why  are  there  little  blind  boys?” 
Almost  immediately  he  brightened  as 
he  produced  an  answer  to  his  own 
question.  “I  know,”  he  said.  “If  there 
were  no  little  blind  boys,  who  would 
read  all  the  braille  books?” 
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Current  literature 


A'  “Educational  Psychology  tor  the 
Kliiid”  by  Arthur  H.  Bryan.  Science 
Education,  February  1957.  The  author 
tries  to  illustrate  through  detailed  case 
studies  various  problems  which  con¬ 
front  a  blind  high  school  student.  He 
points  out  the  various  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  that  have  to  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  blind  adolescent. 
He  feels  that  a  blind  student  can  han¬ 
dle  all  subjects  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  mathematics,  which  presents 
certain  difficulties  requiring  individual 
instruction  and  methodology. 

☆  “The  Role  of  Oxygen  in  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia”  by  Arnall  Patz.  Pediatrics, 
March  1957.  “The  results  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  nursery  study  supported  by  ob¬ 
servations  of  others  in  both  uncontroll¬ 
ed  and  controlled  studies,  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  the  over-use  of  oxygen  in  pre¬ 
mature  nursery  as  an  important  and 
probably  the  principal  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  retrolental  fibroplasia.” 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  E.  Mead  Johnson 
Award  Address  given  at  the  Annual 
-Meeting,  Octolier  10,  1956,  of  the 
.\merican  .Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

☆  “General  Science  for  the  Blind”  by 
.Arthur  H.  Bryan.  Science  Education, 
February  1957.  The  author  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  feels  that  general  science  as  taught 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  an 
ideal  subject  for  those  blind  students 
who  transfer  to  public  high  school  from 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  Based 
on  his  extensive  experience  he  describes 
the  methods  he  has  found  necessary  to 
adapt  science  instruction  to  utilize  pri¬ 
marily  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  hear¬ 
ing  and  smell.  Specific  directions  and 
examples  are  furnished  for  the  various 
areas  in  science  instruction. 


☆  “I  See  with  My  Ears”  by  R.  A.  Con- 
ard  with  Scott  Seegers.  Coronet,  August 
1957.  To  a  blind  man  the  sounds  he 
hears  take  on  new  meaning.  His  ears 
tell  him  with  astonishing  accuracy 
many  things  the  eyes  can  no  longer  see, 
and  that  they  never  could.  The  article 
is  written  by  a  man  who  has  been  blind 
for  five  years. 

☆  “Blind  Farmers”  by  Alfred  K.  Allan. 
Today’s  Health,  August  1957.  The 
story  of  a  number  of  blind  farmers  who 
have  made  a  success  of  their  occupation. 
They  are  active  in  various  fields:  raising 
pigs,  poultry  farming  and  vegetable 
growing.  There  seems  to  be  no  special 
difficulty  in  using  modern  farm  machin¬ 
ery. 

☆  The  Legacy  of  Holmes  and  Brandeis 
by  Samuel  J.  Konefsky.  New  York,  The 
Afacmillan  Company,  1956.  This  is  the 
latest  book  published  by  this  blind  au¬ 
thor  before  his  acceptance  of  a  seat  with 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at 
Princeton  University. 

☆  “My  Guardian  Angel”  by  Hellen 
Tullis,  with  Isabella  Taves.  McCall’s, 
September  1957.  The  “angel”  is  a  Lead¬ 
er  dog.  Prince,  who  shared  the  author’s 
life  for  many  years.  A  beautiful  collie, 
he  guided  his  master  on  her  trips  all 
over  the  eastern  states,  appeared  with 
her  on  her  T.V.  shows  and  became  a 
well-known  personage  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  It  seemed  a  real  tragedy 
when  he  was  killed  in  an  accident. 

☆  “Studies  Concerning  Vestibular  Fac¬ 
tors  in  the  Ballet  Dancer,  the  Pigeon, 
and  the  Blind  Person”  by  Kurt  Tschias- 
sny.  Transactions,  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 
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July- August  1957.  "Evidently  there 
exists  a  striking  analogy  between  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  dancer  when  ‘spotting’ 
while  spinning  and  the  pigeon’s  head 
nystagmus  when  it  is  being  rotated.  .  .  . 
It  was  a  challenging  problem  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  part  contributed  by  the  laby¬ 


rinth  to  perrotatory  nystagmus  in  the 
human.’’  Patients  with  complete  bin¬ 
ocular  blindness  were  studied.  Some  ex¬ 
perimentation  was  also  done  with  per¬ 
sons  with  monocular  blindness  where 
vision  was  eliminated  by  blindfolding 
the  sighted  eye. 


Book  Reviews 


The  War  Blind  in  American  Social  Struc¬ 
ture,  by  Alan  G.  Gowman.  New  York, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1957. 

237p.  $4.  Reviewed  by  Janice  W.  Harris.* 

Infrequently  in  any  field  there  ap¬ 
pears  on  publishers’  listings  a  volume  of 
significance.  Dr.  Cowman’s  study  of  the 
war  blind  in  the  American  social  struc¬ 
ture  is  clearly  of  this  rarely  met  calibre. 
Every  sighted  or  legally  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind 
has  gains  to  make  in  insight  and  aware¬ 
ness  from  familiarity  with  this  approach 
and  reflection  upon  its  meaningfulness 
to  action  programs.  For  professional 
sociologists,  social  psychologists  and 
social  workers,  a  veritable  gold  mine 
of  insight  into  minority  group  prob¬ 
lem  areas  and  of  related  research  sug¬ 
gestions  is  provided. 

The  study  deals  with  a  minority 
within  a  minority:  its  specific  referents 
are  the  nonconformist  blind  individuals 
who  were  the  product  of  war  injury 
in  World  War  II  and  of  special  post¬ 
blindness  training  for  high  level  func¬ 
tioning  in  their  sighted  society.  Their 
nonconformity  consists  precisely  in  the 
will  to  reject  the  role  of  dependent 
foisted  upon  them  by  the  sighted 

•  Dr.  Harris  recently  completed  a  special 
assignment  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  the  coding  and  interpreting  of 
data  in  connection  with  community'  surveys. 
She  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Project  on 
Occupational  Retirement,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


majority,  and  to  seek  independence  to 
the  limit  of  individual  capacity.  Pro¬ 
fessional  and  nonprofessional  personnel 
in  specialized  and  nonspecialized  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  blind  can  learn  much 
from  the  reading  of  The  War  Blind 
in  American  Social  Structure.  The  haz¬ 
ards  to  be  overcome  in  community 
program  planning  geared  to  fostering, 
within  the  limits  of  individual  abili¬ 
ties,  the  fullest  possible  integration  of 
the  blinded  individual  into  the  sighted 
society  are  presented  in  an  enlightening 
manner. 

Essentially,  this  is  a  readable  book 
about  that  segment  of  society  who  are 
blind  and  are  striving  to  assume  in¬ 
dependent  roles  at  variance  with  the 
stereotyped  view  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual  as  necessarily  dependent.  Not 
every  chapter,  or  every  page,  is  of  equal 
interest  to  workers  for  the  blind.  Dr. 
Gowman  has  attempted  an  all  but 
impossible  assignment:  to  address  lay 
and  professional  public,  within  or  out¬ 
side  of  services  to  the  blind,  in  the 
same  words.  He  has  been  amazingly 
successful,  within  limits.  The  remainder 
of  this  review  is  oriented  to  evaluation 
of  the  published  study  (a  reworking 
of  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation  at 
Harvard  University)  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  value  to  individuals  serv¬ 
ing  the  blind. 

It  is  fitting  that  Thomas  D.  Cuts- 
forth  should  have  written  the  foreword 
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to  this  new  landmark  in  writings  in 
the  field.  For  Dr.  Cutsforth’s  published 
work  has  long  been  among  the  classics 
in  the  field,  too  seldom  read,  too  oft 
neglected.  His  comment  on  the  current 
volume  is,  “.  .  .  This  is  a  book  that 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  teachers 
and  social  workers  who  are  dealing 
with  the  personality  structure  of  handi¬ 
capped  individuals.  .  .  .”  (Foreword, 
viii) . 

In  this  multipurpose  volume,  the 
material  of  gravest  consequence  to  pro¬ 
fessional  and  nonprofessional  workers 
for  the  blind  is  in  the  Foreword;  Chap¬ 
ter  I,  Background  and  Orientation; 
Chapter  II,  Blindness  and  the  Military 
Setting;  Chapter  V,  Strain  and  Accom¬ 
modation  in  the  Role  of  the  Blind; 
Chapter  VI,  The  War  Blind  View 
Themselves;  Chapter  VII,  Blindness 
and  the  Role  of  Companion;*  Chapter 
VIII,  Exclusion,  Mediation  and  Re¬ 
ciprocity;  and  Chapter  IX,  Blindness 
and  the  Interactive  Pnxess.  This  is 
not  to  recommend  skipping,  but  rather 
skimming,  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  literature,  of  Chapters  III  and 
IV,  on  stereotypes  and  attitudes,  re¬ 
spectively,  Appendix  I,  “The  Blind  in 
Context:  A  Brief  History,”  compresses 
a  competent  over-view  into  less  than 
four  pages.  The  reprinted  question¬ 
naire  in  Appendix  II  is  of  limited 
special  interest  to  research  people. 
Appendix  III,  “Selected  Bibliography,” 
has  considerable  potential  for  intelli¬ 
gent  selective  use. 

Role  theory  is  the  cornerstone  in  this 
approach,  a  familiar  concept  to  the 
professional  social  worker,  sufficiently 
elaborated  here  to  convey  its  essentials 
to  the  uninitiated.  Society  limits  the 
roles  accessible  to  the  blind  individual. 
The  established  limits  are  a  joint 
product  of  stereotyping  and  of  attitudes 

*  Previously  published  as  an  article.  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  51,  No.  1,  January 
1957.  pp.  17-25. 


toward  blindness  among  the  sighted. 
With  clarity  and  incisiveness.  Dr.  Cow¬ 
man  demonstrates  that  neither  the 
sighted  nor  the  blind  members  of 
society  live  in  a  vacuum;  the  segmented 
society  meets.  The  interactive  process 
brings  to  light  elements  that  neither 
the  ordinary  life  experience  of  the 
sighted  nor  the  norms  set  by  the  stereo¬ 
type  are  prepared  to  handle. 

Conformist  behavior  is  rewarded  in 
any  social  setting.  This  is  a  book  about 
nonconformists:  it  deals  with  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  fighting  for  that 
equality  of  opportunity  which  is  basic 
in  American  thinking.  The  barrier  to 
be  overcome  is  the  stereotyped  view  of 
individual  potentialities  for  depend¬ 
ence  among  the  blind.  In  delineating 
the  conflict  situation,  there  is  included 
an  illuminating  discussion  of  “Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Military  Setting”  (Chap¬ 
ter  II) ,  and  a  revealing  set  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  interviews  with  these  non¬ 
conformist  blind  who  were  products  of 
the  military  program  set  up  for  them. 
The  group,  it  must  constantly  be 
stressed,  was  not  a  handpicked  group. 
Various  intelligence  levels,  pre-war 
occupations,  and  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  backgrounds  were  represented: 
blindness  incurred  in  military  service 
in  World  War  II  is  the  cohesive  ele¬ 
ment  in  an  otherwise  heterogeneous 
grouping. 

.\lthough  Dr.  Cowman’s  statement 
of  the  gains  and  losses  of  blindness  is 
not  new,  the  clear,  tangible  exposition^ 
of  the  relativity  of  some  of  the  so- 
called  gains  to  the  blind  individual’s 
disposition  to  conform  to  societal  de¬ 
mands  for  dependency  or  to  rebel  and 
strike  out  for  the  highest  level  of  in¬ 
dependence  attainable  by  him  is  among 
the  valuable  passages  of  the  study.  But 
one  might  take  issue  with  the  cate¬ 
gorical  assertion^  that  “.  .  .  Unlike 
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Uncle  Tom,  who  has  his  counterpart  in 
Aunt  Jemima,  the  image  of  the  blind 
is  customarily  linked  to  one  sex.  The 
blind  beggar  is  always  male.  There  is 
little  need  to  evolve  a  stereotype  of 
blind  women,  since  they  have  tradition¬ 
ally  tended  to  isolate  themselves  from 
the  larger  society.  .  .  .”  The  blind 
beggar  may  always  be  male  in  the 
thinking  of  the  sighted  community; 
but  in  the  interaction  process  between 
sighted  and  blind  which  the  author  so 
aptly  portrays,  is  not  the  traditional 
withdrawal  of  the  blind  woman  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  stereotyped  expectations  of 
1)  the  conformity  of  women,  and  2) 
the  life  pattern  of  the  blind  woman? 
This  is  hardly  a  central  point  in  the 
author’s  argument,  but  it  does  open  up 
some  question  areas,  one  of  which 
might  be  the  author’s  own  stereotypes. 
Note  that  Dr.  Gowman  has,  in  his 
“Introductory  Approach  to  Studies  on 
Blindness,’’®  openly  acknowledged  his 
bias  and  identified  himself  with  the 
nonconformist  war  blind  of  whom  he 
writes. 

In  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
blind  and  other  minority  groups  in  the 
American  culture.  Dr.  Gowman  has 

’Pp.  xiii-xv 


touched  briefly  on  a  point  which  in¬ 
creasingly  engages  the  interest  of  agen¬ 
cies  serving  blind  individuals.  In  his 
own  words,  “.  .  .  Where  blind  sub¬ 
cultures  do  exist,  however,  they  are 
commonly  linked  to  negative  rather 
than  to  positive  goals.  The  cohesive 
forces  stem  almost  wholly  from  at¬ 
tempts  to  strike  back  at  members  of 
outgroups  who  have  themselves  been 
traditionally  concerned  with  the  blind. 
Specialized  agencies  and  organizations 
are  increasingly  bearing  the  brunt  of 
these  attacks,  and  gradually  the  blind 
are  gathering  onto  themselves  a  sense 
of  the  opressed  minority.’’* 

Dr.  Gowman’s  analysis  of  the  non¬ 
conformist  against  a  background  of  role 
theory  and  stereotyping  contributes  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  mechanisms 
involved.  Creative  work  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  as  background  may  channel  the 
aggression  into  activities  constructive 
for  the  blind  individuals  and  for  the 
agencies.  Study  of  the  volume  under 
review  can  contribute  substantially  to 
this  end,  as  indeed  to  realistic  com¬ 
munity  planning  for  service  to  con¬ 
formist  and  noncomformist  blind  in¬ 
dividuals. 

*Pp.  52-55 


AAWB  SEEKS  EXECUTIVE 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  Executive  Director  at  a  maximum  be¬ 
ginning  salary  of  $6,000.  Applicants  must  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  work  for  the  blind,  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  AAWB  purposes 
and  experience  in  the  administrative  and  public  relations  fields.  All 
applications  must  be  in  the  office  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  by  December  1.  For  further  information,  contact  the 
president,  Hulen  C.  Walker,  1511  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
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Don  Donaldson 

☆  Don  Donaldson  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  post  vacated  by 
the  resignation  of  Harold  Higgins. 

A  graduate  of  the  Washington  School, 
Mr.  Donaldson  later  regained  his  sight 
through  surgery.  He  earned  his  B.A. 
and  M.A.  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  completed  the  Harvard  course 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 
He  taught  at  Perkins  for  five  years  be¬ 
fore  entering  sixteen  years  of  public 
school  work  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  Mr.  Donald¬ 
son  was  head  of  the  English  Department 
in  the  high  school  of  Wenatchee,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

☆  Malcolm  Jasj>er  has  become  director 
of  the  Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 


Blind  in  Des  Moines.  Prior  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  Mr.  Jasper  had  been  affili¬ 
ated  since  1948  with  the  Kansas  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  first  as 
a  field  consultant,  and  since  1952,  as 
welfare  administrative  assistant.  He 
also  served  with  the  Kansas  Child  Wel¬ 
fare  Department,  and  as  case  supervisor 
in  the  state  Welfare  Departments  of 
Cowley  County,  at  Winfield,  and  of 
Sedgwick  County,  at  Wichita.  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  Friends 
University,  Wichita,  and  an  M.A.  from 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

☆  Three  new  members  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
appointees,  each  of  whom  will  serve  a 
four-year  term,  are  Claud  M.  Andrews, 
of  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  Gordon  M.  Free- 
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☆  A  bill  removing  the  ceiling  from  the 
annual  federal  appropriation  for  books 
for  the  blind  was  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  September  7.  The  ceil¬ 
ing,  set  more  than  ten  years  ago,  limited 
to  $1,125,000  the  amount  that  could  be 
appropriated  each  year  for  the  Library 
of  Congress’  program  to  provide  books 
in  braille,  talking  books  and  sound  re¬ 
producers  for  blind  readers.  The  new 
law  also  eliminates  the  former  limita¬ 
tion  of  $200,000  on  the  amount  of  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  that  could  be  expend¬ 
ed  annually  for  embossed  books. 

The  ceiling  of  $1,125,000  had  been 
set  in  1946  in  an  amendment  to  the 
basic  Act  of  March  3,  1931.  Since  then, 
increasing  costs  and  the  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  service  for  blind  readers  have 
rendered  inadequate  the  maximum  ap¬ 
propriation  it  allowed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ceiling 
was  still  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 


Library  of  Congress’  requests  for  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958,  and  that  the 
request  was  thereby  limited  to  $1,- 
135,000. 

The  new  measure,  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  August  5  and  by  the  House  on 
August  22,  became  Public  Law  85-308. 

☆  Multiple  copies  of  338  books  for 
blind  readers  were  produced  by  the 
Library  of  Congress’  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  distributed  through  its 
twenty-eight  regional  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  the  fiscal  year  1957.  The  figure 
represents  a  28i/^  per  cent  increase  over 
last  year’s  book  production.  It  includes 
196  talking  book  titles,  140  titles  in 
braille,  and  2  titles  in  Moon  tyjje.  In 
addition,  nineteen  magazines  in  the 
various  media  were  produced  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  regional  libraries. 

As  a  result  of  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  program,  this  year’s  talking 
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book  machine.  Model  D,  introduced  a 
two-speed  motor  capable  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  both  33  1/3  and  16  2/3  r.p.m.  rec¬ 
ords.  Orders  were  placed  for  7,000  of 
these  machines.  Repairs  were  made  to 
1,589  previous  models. 

National  statistics  show  that  58,197 
blind  persons  borrowed  books  during 
1957.  Circulation  totaled  1,451,090  vol¬ 
umes  (exclusive  of  magazines) ,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  60,577  volumes  over  1956.  Ex¬ 
pansion  was  predominant  in  the  use  of 
talking  books. 

For  the  circulating  collection  for  the 
blind  maintained  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  2,867  volumes  were  processed 
and  placed  on  the  shelves.  Exclusive  of 
music  scores  and  periodicals,  the  col¬ 
lection  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1957  com¬ 
prised  89,271  volumes.  The  number  of 
loans  in  all  media  made  to  6,432  regis¬ 
tered  borrowers  was  36,398,  and  the 
total  combined  circulation  was  86,916 
volumes. 

☆  William  L.  Dauterman,  supervisor 
for  the  Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  in  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  training  program  at  Texas 
Technological  College.  Mr.  Dauterman, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since  his 
youth,  joined  the  Division  in  1948.  He 
holds  a  master’s  degree  in  sociology 
from  Stanford  University. 

☆  The  resignation  of  Leon  Feldman, 
executive  director  of  the  Erie  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  will  become  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1958.  Mr.  Feldman  joined  the 
agency  in  August  1954.  His  future  plans 
have  not  yet  been  made  known. 

☆  Howard  H.  Hanson,  director  of  the 
South  Dakota  Service  to  the  Blind,  was 
elected  Governor,  District  5-S,  of  the 
Lions  International  at  the  annual  dis¬ 


trict  convention  early  this  summer.  He 
assumed  his  duties  on  July  1.  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  is  the  fourth  blind  person  to  be¬ 
come  a  district  governor  of  the  Lions. 

☆  Library  service  to  the  blind  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  half-hour  television 
program  presented  by  the  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  Division  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Library  as  part  of  its  local  weekly  series, 
“Libraries  and  Learning.”  The  pro¬ 
gram,  given  on  Tuesday,  September  3 
over  Station  KETA,  featured  a  panel 
discussion  of  various  aspects  of  library 
service  to  the  blind,  including  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  summer  reading  program,  the 
place  of  braille  and  talking  books  in 
the  religious  and  educational  life  of 
adults,  and  the  relationship  of  regional 
libraries  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
program.  Moderator  of  the  discussion 
was  Mrs.  Pattilou  McCoy,  special  serv¬ 
ices  librarian  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Library,  who  operates  the  regional  li¬ 
brary  for  the  blind  serving  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas.  Mrs.  McCoy  is  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  weekly  half-hour  pro¬ 
grams.  Guests  on  the  panel  were  ten- 
year-old  Joseph  Fallin  and  the  Rever¬ 
end  Reid  Swindler,  who  appeared  as 
readers  of  materials  supplied  by  the 
library  for  the  blind,  and  Robert  S. 
Bray,  chief  of  the  Library  of  Congress’ 
Division  for  the  Blind. 

☆  Cancellation  of  the  eighth  annual 
Institute  for  Parents  of  Preschool  Blind 
Children,  sponsored  by  the  Kansas  Di¬ 
vision  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  was 
regarded  by  the  Division  as  evidence  of 
marked  progress  in  three  areas  of  work 
with  the  blind.  Elsie  Bronson,  field 
services  supervisor,  attributed  the  de¬ 
clining  need  for  the  Institute  to  1) 
prevention  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  drop  in  the  number  of 
blind  children  reported  to  the  agency; 
2)  effectiveness  of  field  service  con¬ 
sultation  with  parents,  providing  in 
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the  home  the  information  and  assistance 
also  made  available  by  the  Institute; 
and  3)  effectiveness  of  the  programs  of 
parent  groups  in  the  larger  cities.  The 
first  Institute,  held  in  1949,  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  members  of  the  Kansas  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  a  lay  organization, 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
the  increasing  incidence  of  blindness 
among  babies  at  that  time. 

☆  The  South  Dakota  Service  to  the 
Blind  has  established  a  district  office, 
the  first  in  the  state,  in  Sioux  Falls  to 
provide  services  to  blind  persons  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  state.  The 
appointment  of  Arnold  Auch  as  coun¬ 
selor  in  charge  became  effective  August 
1.  Mr.  Auch  is  a  graduate  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  and  holds 
his  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  South  Dakota.  He  has  taught 
at  the  local  school  for  the  blind  and 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass. 

The  district  office  is  located  at  109 
West  Eighth  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

☆  The  Midwestern  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers  held  its  sixth  biennial 


meeting  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  May  5-8. 
New  officers  elected  at  the  meeting  are: 
Mrs.  Sammie  K.  Rankin,  of  Texas, 
president;  Braxton  Tatum,  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  vice  president;  Marshall  Stroud, 
of  Arkansas,  secretary;  Mrs.  Martha 
Hahnel,  of  Ohio,  treasurer. 

■5!^  Miss  Rebecca  Randall,  whose  ex¬ 
tensive  work  in  connection  with  braille 
shorthand  is  well  known  here  as  well 
as  in  her  native  England,  is  included 
in  the  Official  Birthday  Honours  List 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Miss  Ran¬ 
dall  is  due  to  receive  the  M.B.E.,  an 
outstanding  honor. 

☆  At  the  June  convention  of  the 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  held  in  Raleigh,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  Richard 
Ford,  president;  Rev.  Alphonso  Jordan, 
vice  president;  Mrs.  Annie  F.  Johnson, 
secretary;  Ben  Eason,  treasurer.  The 
organization  is  nearly  fifty  years  old. 

☆  The  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  observed  its  125th 
anniversary  last  May.  Mrs.  Pearl  Buck 
was  a  featured  speaker  on  the  occasion. 


_ Direclory  Changes _ 

The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should  be  made  in 
your  Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1954  edition: 


Page  1 1— Guide  Dog  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  New  name  and  address: 
Second  Sight  Guide  Dog  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  71-11  Austin  Street,  Forest 
Hills  75,  N.Y. 

Page  39— Iowa  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Malcolm  Jasper  replaces  Mrs. 
Ethel  T.  Holmes  as  director. 

Page  52— Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson  replaces  the 
late  Wallace  J.  Finch  as  superintendent. 
Page  59— Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 
George  D.  Heltzell  replaces  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Thompson  as  superintendent. 


Page  81— Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
New  address:  535  S.  E.  12th  .Avenue, 
Portland  14,  Ore. 

Page  82— Free  Librar)  of  Philadelphia.  New 
address:  17th  and  Spring  Garden  Streets, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

Page  88— State  Council  for  the  Blind.  New 
address:  Health  and  Welfare  Building, 
Seventh  and  Forster  Streets,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Page  96— State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
(Texas).  New  address:  1306  San  Jacinto, 
Austin  14,  Texas. 
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Necrology 

Y^itty  O’Neil 


Winifred  Crowley,  singer,  musician 
and  staff  member  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  who  was  known 
professionally  as  Kitty  O’Neil,  died 
September  20  at  the  Long  Island  Col¬ 
lege  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  had 
served  with  the  Industrial  Home  for 
twenty-three  years. 

Born  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Miss 
O’Neil,  a  mezzo-soprano,  began  her 
singing  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  she  accepted  an  offer  to  join  a 
professional  light  opera  company.  In 
the  course  of  her  career  she  became 
acquainted  with  IHB  several  years  later 
by  singing  at  picnics  and  outings,  and 
organized  a  quartet  of  blind  IHB  sing¬ 
ers  in  1928. 

She  joined  the  IHB  in  1931  as  direc¬ 


tor  of  the  Social  Service  Department.  In 
May,  1953,  she  was  appointed  head  of 
a  new'  department,  the  Volunteer  Visi¬ 
tor  Service,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  she  retired  in  November,  1954. 

She  entertained  at  countless  IHB 
functions  during  her  long  service  with 
the  organization.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  IHB,  has  stated  that 
"Miss  O’Neil  has  made  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  not  only  in  the  realm 
of  social  service,  but  also  in  that  of 
human  relations.’’ 

Miss  O’Neil  is  survived  by  a  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
McPherson,  of  Penticton,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Her  husband,  Leonard  Grover, 
an  actor  and  theatre  manager,  died 
several  years  ago. 


M-urgaret  Potts  Purchase 


Mrs.  Margaret  Potts  Purchase,  thirty- 
three,  wife  of  Elmer  H.  Purchase  of 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  died  in  child¬ 
birth  on  August  31.  Her  child,  a  boy 
did  not  survive.  Mrs.  Purchase  was  a 
nationally  recognized  teacher  of  braille. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Potts.  Dr.  Potts  is  a  consultant  in 
education  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  and  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  New  Outlook. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Mrs.  Purchase 
had  been  a  teacher  of  the  primary 
braille  class  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  prior 
to  that  she  taught  for  one  year  at  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hart¬ 
ford.  She  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Newark  Chapter  of  the  Inter¬ 


national  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  was  chairman  of  the  primary 
teachers  department  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Purchase  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  Woman’s  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  special  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
She  had  also  done  graduate  work  at 
Newark  and  Montclair  State  Teachers 
Colleges,  at  Seton  Hall  University,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  She  was  a  member  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  honorary  education  sorority. 

Besides  her  husband  and  parents  she 
leaves  a  sister.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Anderson 
of  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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